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The Dickensian’s Christmas Card, 1927. 


tau 


(Ruth Whittaker 


Christmas, 1927. 


Reflect upon your present blessings—of fabhich efery man 
has many—not on your past misfortunes, of fhich all men 
habe some. Fill your glass again, {ith a merry face and 
contented heart. Our life on if, but vour Christmas shall 


be merry, and vour Nefo VYear a happy one. 
Sketches by Boz. 


Falling The recent fall of buildings in Cornhill and Beak 
Houses. Street (Dickensian spots these!) reminds us of a 


similar catastrophe in the Tottenham Court Road in 
1857, which provided an opportunity to an ill-starred reviewer in 
“The Edinburgh Review” to censure Dickens. ‘‘ Even the catas- 
trophe in Lntile Dorrit,’ he wrote, “is evidently borrowed from the 
recent fall of houses in the Tottenham Court Road, which happens to 
have appeared in the newspapers at a convenient period.” The 
chapter regarding the fall of Mrs. Clennam’s house was actually in 
type before the catastrophe happened, and this, coupled with the 
reviewer's erroneous statements regarding Rowland Hill and the 
government, enabled Dickens to write a spirited reply, under the 
heading of “A Curious Misprint in the ‘Edinburgh Review’”’ in 
“ Household Words” on the Ist August, 1857, which was afterwards 
reprinted in “ Miscellaneous Papers.” 

* * * x 

Recalling the Another calamity—that on the Southern Railway, near 
Staplehurst | Riverhead—recalls the Staplehurst disaster on the same 
Disaster. railway on June 9th, 1865, in which Dickens had such 
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a miraculous escape. We congratulate our President, Sir Charles C. 
Wakefield, Bt., who was a passenger on the train, on his escape with 
only a slight shaking. F y J “ 
The Cogers. Mr. J. H. McNulty, whose portrait appeared in our last 
number, the Recorder of the Antient Society of Cogers 
(i.e., Thinkers), declares that the first chapter of The Pickwick Papers 
is a description of a night in the Old Cogers’ Hall. This Society meets 
at the Dyers’ Arms in Cannon Street, London, every Saturday night, 


and discusses the events of the week. 
* * * * * 


The House According to claims made in the Birmingham press 
of Winkle, during the past few months, the original house of Mr. 
Senior. Winkle, Senior, the Wharfinger, is to be found in 

Summer Row—Friday Bridge House. The house at 
the corner of Easy Row, demolished a few years ago, so long stood for 
the original that we should require better proof of the identity of the 
present claimant than that supplied by the American lady who visited 
it some years ago and remarked, ‘‘ I was almost certain this was the 
house, but now I am positive of it.” 


* xx * * * 

Mr, ’ Mr. Robert Blatchford has replied to those who say 

Blatchford’s that Dickens had a common mind and a common 

Advice. style. ‘‘ That sort of common mind is not very common 
amongst our modern novelists,” he says. “ As for the 


style,” he adds, ‘‘ read the opening chapters of Great Expectations, 
the description of Telson’s Bank, the coach ride and Madame Defarge’s 
encounter with Miss Pross in A Tale of Two Cities, the French prison 
scene in Luttle Dorrit, and—in short, read Dickens.” 

ok * a * * 


Boythorn, Writing of the “Complete Works of Walter Savage 

Landor,” which Dickens’s old publishers, Chapman and 
Hall, are just issuing, Mr. Robert Lynd writes in “‘ The Daily News” : 
“One of the most ironical things in the history of literature is the fact 
that it was Walter Savage Landor who wrote that perfect epigram 
beginning: ‘I strove with none, for none was worth my strife.’ It 
would have been nearer the truth to say that he strove with everybody. — 
He was, for all his large heart, perhaps the most quarrelsome man of 
letters of the nineteenth century. Dickens has left us a portrait of 
him in the terrific and tender Mr. Boythorn in Bleak House, and his 
biography is largely a record of tempestuous scenes. He quarrelled 
with Bishops at his father’s table, and had to leave Rugby 
because of an angry dispute—in which he was in the right—with a 
schoolmaster. He left Oxford prematurely as a result of having 
fired a gun at the windows of a Tory undergraduate...... He 
quarrelled with his father, and when, after his father’s death, he 


bought the estate of Llanthony Abbey, he fought with his labourers 
and his neighbours.” 
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Pickwick in Mr. Reilley’s company, playing “ Pickwick” in the 
America. principal cities of the United States, is meeting with a 

great welcome wherever it goes. The Boston Branch 
sends me the accompanying photograph of the principals in the company 
on the occasion of their being entertained by the branch in the 
Dickens Room of the Parker House Hotel. 


Tavistock I had the pleasure of assisting at a very interesting 
House. little ceremony on the twelfth of October, when Sir 

Robert Philip, the President of the British Medical 
Association, unveiled, at the rear of their new building, a stone in- 
scribed : 

THIS IS THE SITE AND THESE BRICKS WERE PART OF THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE HOUSE OF CHARLES DICKENS 1851-60. 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 1927. 

Several members of the Fellowship were present, including the Hon. 


Secretary, Mr. A. W. Edwards and the Chairman of the Council, 


Mr. Frank 8S. Johnson, who made some appropriate remarks. An 
illustrated account of Tavistock House appeared in our issue for 


January, 1926, p. 48. 


* * * ** * 
The Greatest Dr. C. E. Douglas Fife, in his remarks prior to the 
Doctor. unveiling, said: “ Dickens was not a doctor; far from 


it, for he has given our profession some of its hardest 
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hits. But we forgive him all, for in his way he was perhaps the greatest 
doctor who ever lived. All humorists are doctors, and Dickens was a 
past master at humour, though often, too, beneath the humour was a 
strong theme of melancholy.” 


* 3 * * * 
St, The fourteenth of February next is the centenary of 
Valentine’s the Breach of Promise Trial of Bardell v. Pickwick, 
Day. probably the best known trial on record ; certainly the 


most famous one in fiction. The Dickens Fellowship 
in London has arranged a special Centenary broadcast of the Trial 
on February 14th, and I hope all readers of The Dickensian will tune 
in to 2LO. on that evening. 


Uncommercial I learn that the party of Pilgrims from America spent 
Travellers. a very enjoyable time over here in August, and were 

highly appreciative of the receptions given them by the 
branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Bath, Portsmouth, and at the 
Dickens House in London. Dr. Perry hopes to bring a larger party 
next time. Mr. Harvey, the Hon. Secretary of the Portsmouth Branch, 
sends the photograph of some of the party at the Birthplace, which 
is reproduced here. 
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Twenty-five The hand- 
years. some sou- 
venir of 
the first twenty-five 
years of the Dickens 
Fellowship, presented at 
the Dinner on October 
6th, was greatly appreci- 
ated by the guests. A 
few copies are still 
available, price 2/9 post 
free, of the Hon. Secre- 
tary. In this, the year 
following the completion 
of our first quarter of a 
century, I should like 
to record in The Dick- 
ensian all the work of 
a permanent nature 
with which the names 
of Dickens and _ the 
Fellowship have been 
associated. | Will local 
secretaries kindly ad- 
vise me in good time 
for the Spring Number ? 
Meanwhile, here is a 
picture of the stained 
glass window in Stock- 
port Sunday School, 
presented by the Stock- 
port branch in 1909. 
* * * 
The Dickens I hope you 
House. have read 
in the ad- 
vertisement. pages 


about the Shopping 


Weeks at 48 Doughty 
Street. Please buy some 
of your Christmas 
presents there; they 
will cost you no more 
there than elsewhere: 


* * 7k Bo 

The Dickens It is very gratifying for me, as one of the Trustees of 

Home for the Charles Dickens Convalescent Home for the Blind at 

the Blind. St. Leonards-on-Sea (another monumental work of the 
Dickens Fellowship), to report that “‘Bannow,” as 
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the beautiful house is called, has been very well patronised during the 
past year. The accompanying photograph, reproduced from the 
annual report of the National Institute for the Blind, shows some of 
the blind residents taking a stroll in the grounds. 


Capital The recent publication of a valuable and convincing 
Punishment. book dealing with the arguments in favour of the 

abolition of the extreme legal penalty (“ Capital Pun- 
ishment in the Twentieth Century,” by E: Roy Calvert—Putnam’s 
Sons), has a special interest to Dickensians as such, inasmuch as 
Dickens was a convinced opponent of the death penalty, and expressed 
his opinions on more than one occasion. The author quotes the 
forcible passage by Dickens from which the following impressive 
words are taken :—‘‘ Though every other man who wields a pen 
should turn himself into a commentator on the Scriptures,—not 
all their united efforts . . . could persuade me that .. . executions 
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are a Christian law.... If any text appeared to justify the claim, 
I would reject that limited appeal, and rest upon the character of the 
Redeemer and the great scheme of his religion.”’ 
Dickens By kind permission 
Silhouettes of Mr. N.Carruthers 
by Gould we are able 
““F.C.G.’’ to reproduce the 
first part of a series 
of Silhouettes of Dickens char- 
acters by his father, the famous 
“¥F.C.G.” of the ‘“ Westminster 
' Gazette.” The originals have 
been kindly loaned to The 
Dickens House; a continuation 
of the series will be made in 
our next issue. Under the will 
of the late Sir Francis Carruthers 
Gould it may be necessary to 
dispose of the originals, and I 
earnestly hope some admirer will 
purchase them and make sure 
that this excellent work finds a 
permanent home in The Dickens 
House. 
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Will Owen. ‘There is a de- 
cided Dicken- 

sian touch about the clever 
‘* Bisto ’ posters which have 
been brightening our hoard- 
ings the past year or so, and 
we are pleased to number the 
artist, Mr. Will Owen, among 
our members, and a frequent 
visitor to our gatherings. Mr. 
Owen has done a deal of 
Dickens illustration; an ex- 
ample is printed herewith by 
his kind permission. There 
were some characteristically 
delicious drawings of his in 
‘ Pears’ Annual”’ a few years. 
| ago, illustrating “‘ Going into 
Society,” and my walls are 
adorned with two framed 
coloured sketches of Pickwick 

on the Ice and Bob Cratchit’s 
Christmas Party from a 
Christmas annual of earlier 
date. 


x re Xe 
Dickens Some very in- 
in the teresting corre- 


Argentine. spondence has 
taken place with 

one of our members in Buenos 
| Aires, Mr. Leslie Mead, who 
writes that the English 
Colony in that city is unique 

in the world: “it runs prac- 
tically everything,” he tells 
me. ‘There are upwards of 100,000 people in the Argentine Republic 
who are British or of British descent. In addition, most educated 
Argentines speak English. It follows that our culture and literature 
are wide spread. There are about fifty English schools in the country, 
of which perhaps twenty are important ; half a dozen have over 100: 
pupils. In addition, English is taught throughout the Argentine 
National Colleges. The community supports two English newspapers 
with a total daily sale of 25,000. You will see then that there is ample 
scope here for reading, and I have no hesitation in saying that, after 
Shakespeare, Dickens comes first in the minds and hearts of the people 
(I speak of English authors). I discussed this with the manager of a 
first-class Bookseller’s here, and he informed me that, year in, year 
out, the works of Dickens sell better than those of any other author. 
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He keeps a large stock of most editions of the books. There are 
several other good libraries which stock his works in English, and, as 
well, the books are obtainable in German, French and Spanish. This 
last includes editions published in Spain. I do not think there is a 
truly South American translation.” 

This is certainly a good opportunity to establish a branch of the 
Fellowship here. Will other readers in Buenos Aires kindly communi- 
cate with Mr. Mead, whose Postal Address is ‘ Casilla de Correo 
1883.” Will Buenos Aires have the proud distinction of being the 
first Branch in a Foreign Country? (I am, of course, mindful of 
our branches in the United States—but I cannot become accustomed 
to call theirs “a foreign country ” !) 


* * * * 
An We are pleased to see that a Boston lover of Dickens, 
American “ C.E.S.,” promptly replied in the ‘““ New York Times ” 
Note. to the scandalous statement by Flora Wilson in the 


August number of the Success Magazine that Dickens 
had insulted President Tyler in 1842, by refusing an invitation to dine 
with him with the curt words, “It does not suit my convenience.” 
There was absolutely no authority for such a statement, and we thank 
“C.E.S.” for “ scotching it ” in his admirable reply. 


* * * ok * 
The The Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, at a recent 
Premier’s dinner of the English Association, made this notable 
Praise. pronouncement, “ I reverence Dickens as in some ways 
the greatest genius this country ever produced.” And 
his peroration was as follows: “* Before I die I have no higher ambition 


than that of my cousin Rudyard Kipling. If the first people to greet. 
me in the next world should be good Sir Walter (Scott) and Jane 
(Austen)—who so happy as I, provided always that afterwards I may 
be allowed to sit in a corner for a real good talk with Mrs. Gamp ? ” 


x xk * * xk 
The The association of the Dickens Fellowship with the City 
City of of London has always been particularly close, and we 
London. are proud of the fact that yet another Lord Mayor of 


London is a member. Our heartiest congratulations 

to Sir Charles Batho; may he have a very successful year of office. 
x x * x * 

Thanks. I desire to express my warmest thanks to Miss Kate 

Woodfield for supplying reports of the important 
speeches given at the Dinner to celebrate the twenty-fifth birthday of 
the Fellowship. She has rendered similar service on previous occasions 
with the same enthusiasm which characterises all her other work for 
the Fellowship. I must also thank Mr. J. W. T. Ley for again compiling 
the index to the volume just completed. This is the twenty-third 
annual volume, and Mr. Ley has done the index to each one, and tells 


_me he hopes to do many more. I sincerely hope so too. 
WALTER DEXTER. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THAT— 


Ruth wWatttaker, 
Drawn by] [ 


Dickens was born at Portsmouth one hundred and sixteen years ago. 
* * * * * 


Mary Weller was the name of Dickens’s nurse at Chatham. 
* * * 
Bob Fagin was one of Dickens’s fellow workers at the blacking ware- 
house. 
* * * * * 
Dickens’s first published work was a short story entitled “‘ A Dinner 
at Poplar Walk.” 
* * * * * 
Flora in Little Dorrit was David Copperfield’s Dora, grown up. 
* * * * * 


Both Flora and Dora had their original in Maria Beadnell, with whom 

Dickens, as a young man of under twenty, was madly in love. 
* * * * 

The original of Mr. Pickwick was a Mr. Foster, who lived at Richmond, 
He was a friend of Chapman the publisher. 

* * * * * : 

Dickens’s Farewell Reading was at the St James’s Hall, London, 
on March 15th, 1870. 

* * * * * 

He concluded the evening with these words: ‘‘ From these garish 
lights I vanish now for evermore, with a heartfelt, grateful, respectful 
and affectionate farewell.” 

* * * * * 

The character of the magistrate, Mr. Fang, in Oliver Twist was modelled 

on the Hatton Garden magistrate, A. 8. Laing. 
* a * * * 

In The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, written with Wilkie 

Collins, Dickens was ‘‘ Goodchild,’? and Collins ‘“ Idle.’’ 
* * * * * 

Dickens added to the English language by such words as Bumble, 
Gamp and Circumlocution. 

* * * * * 

Sidney Carter Hall, a writer contemporaneous with Dickens, is said 
to have been the prototype of Mr. Pecksniff. 

* * * * * 


The Dickens Fellowship was founded twenty-five years ago. 
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HE SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT, SIR 


CHARLES CHEERS WAKEFIELD, BT., C.B.E. 


AT THE RECEPTION OF MEMBERS AT THE 
HABERDASHERS’ HALL, MONDAY, 3rd OCTOBER, 1927 


ig is a pleasure as well as a privilege to welcome here this evening 

this select and representative gathering of loyal admirers of 
Charles Dickens. I use the terms “select”? and “representative ”’ 
because no English writer—with the possible exception of Shakespeare 
—has a more universal appeal to English readers. The Dickens 
Fellowship is in consequence a kind of Parliament, each member 
representing the interests, or shall I say the sentiments, of hundreds 
of unaffiliated Dickensians. 

In the Dickens Fellowship we have no forlorn army of devoted 
adherents, fighting a rear-guard action on behalf of a lost cause. 
We have not to defend an obscure and well-nigh forgotten cult im 
an alien age. We do not jealously preserve some precious and subtle 
magic, of which we are the high priests, and to whose secret we alone 
possess the key. If that were so, I should not be here, for I am before 
all things simple and normal in my literary affections. No, the 
Fellowship concerns itself with no such dismal task. It is select in 
the sense that it is composed of the most consciously enthusiastic 
students of the great master. But in its activities it is the spear- 
head of a great democractic army, too numerous to be counted, and. 


scattered far and wide over the habitable globe. 
B 
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It is for this reason that I am very proud of the honour which you 
have accorded me, in electing me to be your President. Although 
this is a small hall, and we are not too many to be numbered, no hall 
would be large enough to accommodate those who are with us in spirit | 
to-night, in honouring once again the memory of Charles Dickens. 
I realise that in profound knowledge of Dickensian lore I should rightly | 
occupy a humble place. I ask your kind indulgence in my endeavours | 
worthily to fill an office which has been occupied by such genial and 
famous authorities as my predecessor, Sir Ernest Wild, K.C., and by > 
many other distinguished men. At least I have this claim upon 
your good-will that I do not come before you with yet another solution | 
to the mystery of Edwin Drood ! 

Supreme as he was in his knowledge of the human heart, in his, 
insight into human foibles and his sympathy with the joys and sorrows | 
of ordinary men and women, it is not surprising that Charles Dickens | 
is worshipped as no other Victorian novelist. Others may have : 
shared his warm sympathies and deep affection for his fellow men, | 
but no one of his age possessed the magic gifts which give to his writings | 
a truth and an appeal which seem likely to prove immortal. He por- : 
trays a social scene which has almost completely vanished, but it; 
lives for ever in the pages of his books. Even those of his characters } 
who are grotesque to the point of unreality have a truth and vigour : 
as fashioned by his art which transcends reality. 

Dickens is complete in his works. If by some extraordinary mis- - 
chance all record of the man Charles Dickens had been lost we could | 
still construct from his books the picture of a great-hearted man, , 
passionate for justice and fair-dealing, unique in his robust sense of! 
fun and God-like in his vision of the world about him. It would be > 
the essential part of the man. The most memorable passages of his 
greatest books—as, for instance, the early chapters of David Copperfie 
—are those in which he unpacks his heart in words. He lives ee ; 
surely, because in chapter after chapter he wrote with a pen dipped 
in his own life blood, from a heart quickened by the memories of his. 
childhood, youth and early manhood. 

Small wonder, then, that few can read Dickens without becoming 
for ever partisans of his fame, bound to him in ties of kinship and! 
affection. We read enthralled, and live in imagination the scenes he: 
portrays. He captures us by his genius, which compels us to see. 
with his eyes, and to feel—and to feel deeply, the joys and tribulations 
of his vividly imagined creatures. 

Were Charles Dickens to come amongst us again, he would rejoice 
to find that so much of the avoidable misery of the social life of his 
day, which he pictured with such generous indignation, has gone for 
ever. As a social reformer, and as an inspirer of the desire for better 
things which has proved so fruitful for progress in our own day and 
generation, the civilised world is greatly indebted to Dickens. H 
appealed powerfully to the social conscience of the Nation, and t 


better conditions that exist to-day are in part the outcome of 
work, - 


; 
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In his final message to the world he said “I rest my claim to the 
remembrance of my country upon my published works,” and no claim 
has ever been more splendidly justified in the event. 

_ Although the great writer is no longer with us, the City of London 
is honoured by numbering amongst her foremost citizens and servants 
his son, our good friend the Common Serjeant, Sir Henry F. Dickens, 
K.C., who has given to the administration of the law so many of the 
generous qualities that distinguished his famous father. It is appro- 
priate, too, that we should meet within the City of London, which 
Dickens knew so intimately and loved so well. Although he is rightly 
acclaimed as the most essentially English of modern writers, London 
is the centre of his imagined world. London is proud of his unsurpassed 
genius, and claims him as peculiarly her own. 


LHE LOVE OF DICKENS 


4 Hé loved Shakespeare and Dickens above all other authors, and 

I cannot remember seeing a table beside his bed without a 
play of Shakespeare or a novel of Dickens upon it.”’ 

So writes Viscount Leverhulme, of his great father, who is 
best remembered as W. H. Lever. ‘‘ King Lear was his favourite 
‘play,’ says Lord Leverhulme, and of Dickens’s works David 
Copperfield unquestionably ranked first in his estimation. Editions 
of Dickens, many of them first or early editions, and books relating 
to Dickens and his illustrators, were one of the strongest features of 
his library. 

This love of Dickens was manifest at Christmas time. Lord 
Leverhulme says that “on Christmas day it was seldom that fewer 
than fifty people—sisters, nephews and nieces, their families and close 
personal friends, old friends of early days and their families—sat down to 
Christmas dinner, carried through with old-time ritual. On Christmas 
Eve, the family, the guests, and the domestic staff, invariably assembled 
in the music room to hear my father read Dickens’s A Christmas 
Carol, which he knew almost by heart, and considered the finest 
sermon in the English language. He used to read from a copy of the 
abridged version which Dickens himself used for his public readings. 
After Christmas came amateur theatricals. To encourage my enthusi- 
asm in this direction my father built a stage in the ball-room at 

hornton Manor, and starting—almost inevitably—with H. J. Byron’s 
“ Our Boys,” thirteen plays in all were given at Christmas time by an 
mateur company composed of members of the family and friends, 
alled—the name was my father’s own choice— The Manor Mum- 
ers,” ”” 
It is good to know that men like W. H. Lever still try to keep alive 
he Dickens Christmas. 
_ These extracts are from “ Viscount Leverhulme,” by his son, recently 
ublished by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. (15/-). 
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TWEMLOW 
Knight of the Simple Heart 


By MARY L. PENDERED 
Author of ‘“‘ John Martin, Painter,’’ ‘*‘ William Penn,”’ etc. 


) 


T is a demonstrable fact that many of the 
minor characters in fiction show more. real 
life, and impress themselves more indelibly on 
the memory, than the heroes and _ heroines 
who have to live up to their authors’ exalted 
conceptions of their proper behaviour. The 
strain of being ideal and heroic is apt to 
render them unreal, whereas the humbler folk 
of the drama can be themselves, and as. 
natural as they please. Sometimes it happens | 
that a minor character in a novel, at first: 
obviously intended to be a mere pawn, de- > 
velops surprisingly and builds up a strong } 
personality, little by little, as a child grows, , 
till in the end it becomes almost objective, and, as the saying goes, , 
“walks out of the picture.” Such a character is the little gentleman ; 
Dickens introduces to us in the second chapter of Our Mutual Friend ! 
as Twemlow. 

One may reasonably suppose that his author did not, at first, intend | 
Twemlow to be of any vital importance in his scheme of the novel. . 
He comes on the scene as the mere stalking-horse of a snob—such a1 
nauseating snob as Dickens loved to draw—for the sole purpose of f 
trotting out his noble kinsman, Lord Snigsworth, to impress the » 
Veneerings’ friends ; there is no indication that he is ever to be more 
than an “ innocent piece of table furniture that went on easy castors 
and was kept over a livery stable-yard 
in Duke Street, St. James’s, when not in 
use.”’ He is described as little, grey, polite,, 
dyspeptic and suscep- tible to east wind. 
He wears “a First- Gentleman-in-Europe 
collar and cravat,” neat little shoes and 
stockings of a bygone fashion. A reader 
who wished to make out a case for the now 
discarded dictum that Dickens could not’ 
draw a gentleman would hardly find i 
Twemlow, as he ap- pears in this chapter,’ 


an exception to prove the rule. But let hi 
study the develop- 


insignificant charac- 
obvious to him that, 
any conscious motive 


wT" LasoOs Guar ssp ak BERANE whether Dickens h 
or not, Twemlow 
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presently comes to life as a very gallant gentleman, and plays a 
strong part in the novel’s drama—so strong that he is given the last 
word in it. Without ostentation or emphasis he stamps himself as 
one whose forefathers have handed down to him, with an enfeebled 
physical constitution, the nice sense of honour, the gentle courtesy 
and chivalrous delicacy of feeling we have come to associate with 
that much-abused word in our language. 

But this creation of Twemlow is more than the mere portrait of a 
gentleman. It is a subtle study of that Mansoul which, as Bunyan 
tells us, is “the very seat of war.’’ Anything further from an “ innocent 
piece of table furniture ’’ than Twemlow becomes during the course of 
the book cannot be imagined, and the conclusion is forced upon us— 
a conclusion comprehensible enough to writers of fiction—that the 
little man took the bit between his teeth and ran away with his author. 
Dickens may have meant him to “ travel on easy castors’ into the 
nothingness that awaits the supers in a magnificent drama; but 
Twemlow did not consent to that doom. One feels his growing power 
over his creator’s mind, as the play progresses, and every appearance 
of Twemlow on the stage marks another step in his development as a 
human being; makes him more interesting, and rouses further the 
reader's pity and admiration for the quiet little gentleman who is 
thrust by circumstances into the réle of knight errant, against his 
will, and comes through it with such lustre. If the whole story had 
been written as a background to an analytical study, in the modern 
way, of a simple, unattractive character, engaged in a desperate inner 
conflict between the forces of inclination and conscience, Twemlow 
could not stand out more clearly as a very real and intimate personality. 

Podsnap—that “too, too smiling large man, with a fatal freshness 
on him ’—calls Twemlow “a well-connected old female,” but how 
should a Podsnap know the highest when he sees it ? Sophronia 
Lammle, one of Dickens’s most subtly drawn women, outlines him 
more truly when she says “ You have the soul of a gentleman, 
Mr. Twemlow, and I can trust you.” For there are elements of 
honour and decent feeling in Sophronia, submerged under her egoism, 
and she is clever enough to recognise manly honour and 
chivalry, even when these are masked by a contemptible 


appearance. 
ee 


In the fine scene of Chapter vi., when Twemlow is 
invited by the Lammles to meet his distant relation, 
Fledgeby, at a breakfast party, one feels, perhaps, the first 
flutter of Dickens’s interest in the little gentleman, for he 
seems to come more definitely to life. His reflection con- 
cerning this many-times-removed kinsman indicates the 
first shudder of distaste at the part he is called on to play 
in the comedy. 

“Tf he is my kinsman,” he argues to himself, “ I didn’t 
make him so, and to meet a man is not to know him’” 
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Obviously Twemlow’s soul shrinks from Fledgeby instinctively, and 
he inwardly resolves to have nothing to do with him. Common civility 
to his host obliges him to extend his hand to Fledgeby, on introduction, 
and say he is glad to see him, as we all say and do the thing society 
demands of us; and his further remark: ‘‘ your mother, sir, was a 
connection of mine,” only shows that he was sensible of his obligation 
to Lammle for a square meal. We feel the pull of convention and 
obligation against the pull of spiritual revolt; but we know that 
Twemlow’s ghost loathed Fledgeby’s ghost on sight, and that our 
fastidious little gentleman found it an effort to be civil to his kinsman. 

This chapter xvi. is packed with suggestions of hidden drama. For 
intimate and searching psychology it can hardly be surpassed. 

It may be supposed that Dickens had never heard of psycho-analysis 
or thought transference ; but we read : 


‘* Oftener than twice or thrice while breakfast is in progress, Mr. 
Twemlow gives a little sudden turn towards Mrs. Lammle and then 
says to her, ‘I beg your pardon.’ This not being Twemlow’s usual 
way, why is it so to-day? The truth is, Twemlow repeatedly 
labours under the impression that Mrs. Lammle is going to speak to 
him, and, turning, finds that it is not so, and mostly that she has 
her eyes upon Veneering. Strange that this impression abides by 
Twemlow after being corrected, but so it is.” 


Here we have a clear portrait of a“ sensitive.” It shows us Twemlow 


as a man of acute apprehensions. And his apprehension was not at 
fault, as we discover later, when Mrs. Lammle, engaging him behind 
an album, begs his intervention between the monster Fledgeby and 
the innocent virgin he is about to devour. 


Ill. 


That Fledgeby is a monster, none can doubt. He cannot pretend 
to any human likeness, even granting that humanity has its horrible 
deformities on the moral, as well as the physical, plane. Dickens 
intended him to be a monster, a modern Minotaur, devourer of the 
innocent; but it is not so certain that, up to this scene, he had 


conceived Twemlow as the Theseus of the adventure. Here, perhaps, | 


the idea flashed upon him: here, at all events, we find 


of the knight errant. The masterly delineation of the 
little gentleman’s character, and his inward struggle, in 
the pages that follow show Dickens at his best. We see 
Twemlow recoiling and quaking before the conspiracy 


him a portrait. 


“This is the last of Mr. Lammle. Do you think it 


I have been in the scheme from the first.” 


i 
’ 
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Twemlow, in an agony of trepidation, grasping the lance 


revealed to him by Sophronia, and the demand laid upon 
him to circumvent the villainy, as he strives to follow her | 
swift transitions from one thing to another. She shows | 


good ? Warn her father against me. I deserve it, for: 
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No wonder Twemlow finds himself “in a stunned condition.” No 
wonder he is breathless and gasping as he stammers: 


“ But I don’t understand: I don’t see my way. How warn her 
father and not tell him ? Tell him how much? Tell him how little. 
I...1...am getting lost.” 

“Tell him I am a match-maker,” is the answer; ‘‘ Tell him I am 
an artful, designing woman ; tell him you are sure his daughter is 
best out of my house and my company. Tell him any such things 
of me; they will all be true... . Tell him as much as will give the 
alarm and make him careful of her. . . . If you will set my mind at 
rest . . . close the book before you return it to me and I shall know 
what you mean.” 


Nothing could give us a clearer perception of Twemlow’s character 
than the fact that this “ artful, designing woman ” threw herself upon 
his honour and chivalry. That Sophronia trusts Twemlow speaks 
volumes for the little man’s power of impressing his innate nobility 
on ignoble souls. And she not only trusts in his keeping her secret, 
but in his courage and ability to carry out her wishes. It is a vivid 
revelation of what an insignificant person can achieve without conscious 
effort. 

One realises the overwhelming tumult in the little gentleman’s 
breast as the dramatic moment follows in which he is to make his 
decision, the decision whether to be a Samaritan or one of the cowardly 
Pharisees who pass by on the other side to avoid helping a distressed 
fellow mortal. Mrs. Lammle stands looking at him, as he stares at 
her husband’s portrait through his eyeglass. 

Then suddenly “he drops the eye glass at its ribbon length, rises 
and closes the book with emphasis.”” He has made his decision, a 
decision that wins for him the title Dickens gives him later—* Knight 
of the Simple Heart.” 

We see him then go “ staggering across Piccadilly with his hand to 
his forehead,’ nearly run down by a “ flushed letter cart.” He was 
certainly not framed for a Paladin, this little Twemlow, for the rescuing 
of distressed damsels, the bearding of heavy fathers, the circumventing 
of villains. His head was in a whirl, his steps unsteady and his heart 
depressed by the thought of what lay before him. He seems to have 
had no consciousness of heroic action, none of that exaltation we feel 
in having conquered our worser selves and set out on a right course. 
But he did not flinch; Dickens never suggests that he shows a sign 
of flinching from the task accepted by him ; and thus Twemlow, who, 
as he afterwards observes to Mrs. Lammle, has “ made it one of the 
objects of his life to be inoffensive and keep out of cabals and inter- 
ferences,’ becomes the agent of interference between the unspeakable 
Fledgeby’s design and its accomplishment. 

Not only is Twemlow unsustained in spirit by a sense of conscious 
virtue in this matter, but, on the other hand, he suffers all the pangs 
of self-reproach when he finds that he has done grievous wrong to one 
‘who, as he supposes, wishes to serve him. There is a very subtle touch 
added to the picture of him when his author writes: “ Twemlow, 
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knowing what he has done to thwart the gracious Fledgeby, is dis- 
concerted at this encounter. He is ill at ease as a gentleman could 
be .. . and bound to conduct himself stiffly towards Fledgeby,” when 
they meet in Riah’s office. It is impossible for him to lie and fawn and 
pretend, as the Lammles and Veneerings do, and he is completely 
deceived by their lies and deceptions. When Fledgeby declaims the 
noble sentiment : “if you have friends in adversity, stand by them,” 
he responds at once with credulous warmth: “ You indicate the 
generous and manly course.” And when Fledgeby speaks of Mrs. 
Lammle as a “ very taking and agreeable woman,” Twemlow is again 
conscience-smitten to think of his own double-dealing. For he is 
utterly incapable of comprehending the specious ways of the liar and 
hypocrite ; and here Dickens lets himself go in a spasm of admiration 
for the creature he has made. 

“The chivalrous Twemlow, Knight of the Simple Heart,” he says, 
“‘ was not in a condition to offer any suggestion. He was too penitent, 
too remorseful. For the first time, he had done an underhand action, 
and he had done wrong. He had secretly interposed against this 
confiding young man, for no better reason than because the young 
man’s ways were not his ways.” 

It is self-evident that you must have a conscience before it can 
torment you. Fledgeby had none (that is why he appears as a mon- 
ster), and therefore the dark angel of remorse and warning never taps 
him on the shoulder. Twemlow suffers all the discomfort of a sensitive ~ 
spirit at the thought of having done ill to one who has not injured 
him; and when Fledgeby offers to do him a favour, he is overwhelmed 
by a perfect agony of remorse. 

“ There are reasons which make me very delicate of accepting your 
assistance,” he says: ‘I don’t deserve it,’’ and then follows a little 
story of his past which could never have been conceived by Dickens — 
when he first introduced Twemlow as an “innocent piece of table 
furniture.”’ We learn that the poor little man had given his name to 
a deceased friend, who had left him to pay off a debt he had not, 
himself, incurred ; how he pinched himself all his life to pay it by 
small instalments, until, suddenly, he had had notice to redeem the 
whole amount, which to him was almost an impossibility. He is 
perfectly unaware that his creditor is Fledgeby himself, who is inhu- 
manly squeezing him for it, by means of his instrument, Riah (another — 
unicorn of fiction, less real, even, than Fledgeby), and there is some- 
thing extraordinarily moving and dramatic, in this piteous laying bare 
of Twemlow’s secret trouble before the author of his misery; in the 
evil triumphing of the monstrous Fledgeby and the poignant remorse 
of the victim who believes himself to be the recreant. He leaves the 
place “in the lowest spirits,’ and we may be sure that his despair of 
paying the debt is profoundly enhanced by his own sense of culpability. 
The loss of his self-esteem makes it harder to face the sordid penury 
staring him across the last years of his life, and the disapprobation of | 
his kinsman, Lord Snigsworth, upon whom he is dependent. 

But—and here we have a curiously complex psychological phe- — 

¢ 
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nomenon—the man who could not lie or cheat to save his skin 
is better able to believe in his own ill-conduct than in the 
vileness of a fellow-creature. Like Orlando, who cried: “I 
will chide no breather in the world but myself, against whom 
I know most faults,” Twemlow accuses himself of weakness 
and treason, but refuses to credit Sophronia’s story of 
Fledgeby’s turpitude. He confesses his shame to her thus: 


“T must admit that I could not regard myself in an 
agreeable light, more particularly as Mr. Fledgeby did, with 
great civility .... render me the same service that you had 
entreated me to render you.”’ 


And the author’s note to this shows how interesting his 
creation had by now, become to him : 


“Tt is part of the nobility of the poor gentleman’s soul to say 
this last sentence,’’ he observes: ‘‘ Otherwise,’? he (Twemlow) has 
reflected, “‘I shall assume the superior position of having no diffi- 
culties of my own while I know of hers. Which would be mean, 
very mean.”’ 


It is this exquisite delicacy of feeling, this distaste for taking the 
slightest advantage of another, that makes Twemlow unable to realise 
Fledgeby’s baseness. ‘‘ Impossible !’’ he dried, aghast. ‘‘ How do 
you know it? You have no proofs.” 


LEV; 


He is as poor and helpless as a man in his position can be—we see 
him “trotting to the corner of Duke Street to save a sixpence on 
coach hire ”’—and Dickens pokes his irrepressible fun at him from 
time to time; but we are never allowed to lose sight of the fact that 
he is, in all essentials, the “ vera parfit gentil knight,” who chides no 
breather but himself, maintains always his dignity and is fearless in 
defence of what he believes to be right. 

Thus we see him, in the last chapter of Our Mutual Friend, raising 
his voice in the despicable Veneering circle, to silence that group of 
snobs by a protest that is a rebuke to their snobbery, at God knows 
what cost to his shrinking modesty and desire to be “ inoffensive.” 
But his blood is up, the blood of a true aristocrat, and, although ill 
at ease, he enters the arena, after a bare moment of hesitation : 


‘“* A gentleman can have no feelings who contracts such a marriage,” 
says Podsnap. 

‘Pardon me, sir,” says Twemlow, less midly than usual, “I 
don’t agree with you. If this gentleman’s feelings of gratitude, of 
respect, of admiration and affection, induced him to marry this 
lady: Be 

‘This lady ! echoes Podsnap. 

“Sir,” returns Twemlow, with his wristbands bristling a little, 


“you repeat the word; J repeat the word—This lady. What else 
would you cal] her if the gentleman were present ?” 
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Podsnap is quashed for the moment, and Twemlow 
continues : 


“Tf such feelings on the part of this gentleman 
induced him. to marry this lady, I think he is the 
greater gentleman for the action, and makes her the 
greater lady. I beg to say that when I use the word 
gentleman, I use it in the sense in which the degree 
may be attained by any man. The feelings of a 
gentleman I hold sacred, and I confess I am not 
comfortable when they are made the subject of sport 
in general discussion.” 

‘**T should like to know,’ sneers Podsnap, ‘‘ whether 
your noble relation would be of your opinion.”*> And 
to this Twemlow retorts—‘‘I cannot say. But I could not allow 
even him to dictate to me on a point of great delicacy, on which 
I feel very strongly.” 


So ends the combat. The paltry little company of upstarts fall 
under “a canopy of wet blanket, and Twemlow, Knight of the 
Simple Heart, triumphs very completely. Upon his exit the book 
ends, and we lose sight of one of the most convincing and interesting 
personalities in the Dickens world of real people. 


SOME: NOTES ON “A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES ” 


[’ the conversation in Defarge’s wine shop between Barsad and. 
Madam Defarge, the former alludes to Charles Darnay’s marriage: 
and his life in England, and states that he has assumed the name of 
Darnay, a modification of D’Aulnais, which is the family name. It is. 
of some interest to note that the famous financier of the generation 
before the Revolution (Turgot) was Baron D’Aulne. Dickens pro- 
bably came across the name in his reading, and adopted it as the name 
of the family that he portrayed in picturing the ancient regime. 
Dr. Manette’s story, which Defarge obtained from the prison cell, 


and which he read with such effect at the second trial of Darnay, is. _ 


based on a statement in Carlyle’s history. It is the form of a letter: 
dated at the Bastille, October 7th, 1752, as follows :— 


“Tf, for my consolation, Monseigneur would grant for God and. 
the Most Blessed Trinity that I could have news of my dear wife 
if it were only her name on a card to show that she is alive, it were 


the greatest consolation I should receive and I would ever bless the: 
greatness of Monseigneur.’’ 


Sardou, in his work, ‘‘ Legends of the Bastille,” states that at the 


end of its taking there were only seven prisoners, none of whom was. 


held for political reasons. 
Henry LErrMann. 
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THE TOAST OF 
THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


GIVEN AT THE DINNER TO CELEBRATE THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
BIRTHDAY OF THE FELLOWSHIP 


N R. PRESIDENT, 
a Ladies and Gentle- 
men—it is my very great 
privilege this evening to 
propose the Toast of the 
Dickens Fellowship, that 
living tradition, a corpor- 
ate and real thing, that 
chain of human minds 
like a church or a religion, 
that hands on the memory 
of that man of genius who 
was one of the chief 
glories, and, as I think, 
the greatest glory of our 
country in the nineteenth 
century. 

If I were to believe 
some of the things that I 
read in the press—and 
being a press man myself, 
I need hardly say that I 
never believe them !—or 
even if I were to take 
seriously some of the remarks made to me in conversation by persons 
bearing the outward appearance of the human form, or something 
resembling it, I should come to the conclusion that I was the only 
Dickensian alive! I hear constantly the suggestion that Dickens is 
neglected, that he has gone out of fashion, that people do not read 
him, and so on. Well, being the only Dickensian, I come here. I 
look around this vast solitude: as far as eye can reach, no human 
form can be descried. In the centre of that desert, of that wilderness, 
I stand, a gaunt and haggard figure, alone with those ancestral and 
lost and forgotten traditions ! 

The grounds upon which this suggestion is made are not uninteresting 
in themselves. There are, of course, a vast number of reasons, and 
all of them unreasonable. But some of them may be well worthy of 
a word if we are to understand why this tradition is as living as it 
is; or, in other words, why we are all met here together to-night ; 
why this is not by any means a howling wilderness, and, shortly, why 
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there are a great many other human figures here besides my own, and 
many much more picturesque. ; 

One thing, as you all know, that is very commonly said about 
Dickens is this—that because he described to us somewhat vividly 
the customs, fashions, costumes, humours and habits of certain periods, 
that with the passing of that period interest in him decayed ; in other 
words, that he is tied to its time. I do not understand that criticism 
as applied to the great creative literature. I do not know whether 
‘those people are in the habit of putting on a ruff and trunkhose in 
order to read Shakespeare; or assuming some very airy costume for 
studying, let us say, the gymnastic poems of Pindar! But it is surely 
quite obvious that when literary work has a certain stuff of humanity 
in it, it does indeed lose a certain temporary and topical kind of interest 
which only occurs to something happening in its own time. But in a 
very short time the relations of those two things are reversed, the 
human literature remains and the historical circumstances are only 
interesting in connection with it. We are not interested in Shakespeare 
because he wore trunk-hose, but we are slightly interested in trunk-hose 
because Shakespeare wore it! And everyone knows, for instance, 
that, let us say, certain early Greek customs of manner, civilisation, 
and so on, certain arts and crafts of bodily and social habits, are 
actually called of the Homeric Period. You do not want to believe 
Homer because you are so intensely interested in weapons or in some 
particular kind of chariot, but you do to some extent study those 
weapons and those chariots because they throw some light upon 
Homer. 

The time will certainly come, and I am quite confident in prophesying 
it, that people will say this or that passage in the great works of 
Dickens is a little obscure. We do not know the exact customs to 
which it refers. Mr. Pickwick was wheeled in a wheelbarrow. What 
is a wheelbarrow? Mr. Veneering stood for Parliament. What was 
Parliament ? But those little obscurities will be of just about the 
same amount of importance as the obscure passages of Homer, or the 
obscure readings of Shakespeare are to the understanding of the great 
things like the absurd Hector, or the absurd Othello. 

There is in Dickens a great creative power and gusto, as there is in 
Aristophanes, as there is in Shakespeare ; and that sort of stuff is the 
stuff that certainly remains. Some details, probably, will be mis- 
understood. Some geniuses which were good geniuses in their time 
will become unintelligible, but the whole history of literature is true to 
attest to the fact that those misunderstandings, and those errors do not 
make the slightest difference to the bulk of the glory of a great man. 

Now having suggested that in a broad sense, I should like to ask 
in so far as there is some truth in the suggestion for reaction against 
Dickens, or in so far as there are poor benighted beings who do not 
enjoy Dickens as much as we do; in so far, in other words, as there — 
is a temporary eclipse of full sympathy between him and his readers 
in some quarters of the modern world, what is the meaning of it ? 
One might talk on that subject for hours, but I have no intention, — 
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you will be glad to hear, of talking for many minutes, or possibly 
seconds ; and as I wish to sum it up very shortly, I should like to put 
it in these words. You know, of course, that Dickens is always 
accused of caricature, particularly by the people whom he caricatured, 
who have by no means, unfortunately, been swept away by the scourge 
of his genius. But I should say that in so far as there is a certain lack 
of touch between this generation and the genius of Dickens, this is 
mostly due, not to his caricaturing, though he did very often carica- 
ture; not to his exaggeration, though he was guilty of exaggeration ; 
but, on the contrary, to his moderation, and, above all, to his sanity. 
To be a great satirist you must be sane—that is the first essential of 
all satire. You must stand in the centre and see all the aberrations 
as aberrations, all the eccentricities as eccentric. There is, I know, a 
very common delusion among many people, probably those who 
imagine that the evenings of the Dickens Fellowship are orgies of 
horrible and howling drunkenness, which I assure you is not the case ; 
there is a curious sort of impression that Dickens was entirely on the 
side of convivial characters, and wholly contemptuous of temperate 
and restrained human life, that he approved nothing but uproarious 
festivity. That is quite false, as everybody knows who has read his 
books. Dickens made quite as fierce fun of the unscrupulously irre- 
sponsible type of man, as for example, the artistic temperament gone 
riotous in a man like Skimpole. He described quite as faithfully the 
horrible effects and phases of drink, or rather, of drunkenness as he 
described any of the legitimate prominent and normal festivities of 
sane and moderate drinking. His satire, in other words, was in all 
directions. He made fun of husbands who bullied their wives. He 
also made fun of wives who henpecked their husbands. He made fun 
of stupid and stiff-necked aristocrats. He also made fun of vulgar and 
absurd upstarts. He made fun of demagogues and oligarchs In 
every direction he made his satire strike out, because he was in the 
centre; he was sane. Now, if we ask why some of his satire is not 
fully understood to-day, it is, I think, for a very simple reason. He 
made fun of every kind of lunatic, and in our time the lunatics are 
everywhere in power. All those absurd people who took themselves 
seriously in Dickens’s books, but whom Dickens refused to take seri- 
ously, he satirised. Those people evidently induced a large number 
of others to take them seriously. They are living movements; they 
are considered in public life. They are very important. I can give 
you a great many examples of what I mean. To take one perfectly 
obvious one, for instance, which I have already mentioned, the case 
of Skimpole. In the character of Skimpole Dickens made fun of the 
whole Aisthetic and decadent movement about twenty years before 
it occurred. All that in Skimpole which Dickens made absurd was 
said quite seriously twenty years afterwards by the Aistheties ; was 
said quite seriously, and what is much worse, was taken quite seriously. 
And those people, instead of being like the caricatures of Dickens, 
became serious artistic leaders and founders of schools. I can give 
you any number of examples of the same thing. Oscar Wilde says 
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there is a great deal to be said for insincerity. It is only a question of 
multiplying our personalities. 

That never occurred to Mr. Pecksnifi, yet Mr. Pecksniff was un- 
doubtedly multiplying his personality. Only if Mr. Pecksniff had 
laid his hand on his heart and raised his eyes to heaven, and said: 
“T am now multiplying my personality,” everybody would have 
laughed, and, above all, Dickens would have laughed. The art of 
saying this sort of nonsense and getting it taken not with laughter, 
but with respect, that was discovered after Dickens had died. Perhaps 
if they had laughed it would never have been tolerated. You can 
take, as I say, a large number of other examples. Mrs. Jellyby had 
gazed into distance and beheld Africa, instead of saving her own 
house from rack and ruin. In Dickens, of course, she is a funny 
character ; but in modern life she is a jolly serious character. And 
what is most serious of all, her principle is seriously defended. If 
Mrs. Jellyby were alive now she would not simply sit with her hair 
down, staring into vacancy. She would write articles to show that 
she was a woman living the public life which women ought to live ; 
that she was no longer pinned to the domestic hearth. And she would 
get a large number of people to agree with her. Think of the fantastic 
Dickens character, and you will see that each one of them is walking 
about the world to-day, with this enormous difference—that instead of 
being laughed at he is worshipped. And what we want in the modern 
world—and it is vain to pray for it—is somebody like Dickens to 
make game of the real figures and features of our own time. But 
even that is difficult to pray for, because in some parts of it the modern 
world has become so absurd that it cannot be caricatured. I heard 
the other day, for instance, that some jeweller or other had manu- 
factured and was selling an article called ‘the Divorce Ring,” an 
arrow broken across the middle; and these things were worn and | 
assumed as decorations. If Dickens had put that into a novel every- 
body would have said “ How ridiculous the caricaturist is getting.” 
The world is getting too funny to be made fun of. And that might 
raise a difficulty in us for Dickens. 

Nevertheless, the general principle remains, that when the great 
satirist does arise he will arise in the centre of sanity. He will probably 
carry on many things that are considered old-fashioned, but he will 
be given the definite insight of seeing how funny everything is. 

Now Iam not going to attempt to do justice to this toast ; certainly 
not to do justice to the memory of Dickens, and even less, if possible, 
to do justice to you who have carried on so splendidly the living 
tradition of that memory. I know very well that this toast ought to 
have been given to somebody who can really praise it with a grasp 
and knowledge of all the great and admirable work that the Dickens 
Fellowship has done. I know that this Society does a very great and 
valuable service. I know that it is trying to do, as it always does, a 
great human and social work in the spirit of the man in whose name 
it was founded. I perceive that I have the honour of coupling this — 
toast with the name of my old friend, or, shall I say, my controversial 
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friend ?—Mr. Cuming Walters. He, I am sure, still holds the abomin- 
able and atrocious heresy on the subject of Edwin Drood; and with 
the names of Mr. Bixby and Mr. Banks, the Presidents of the Birm- 
ingham Branch and of the Cheltenham Branch. But, as I say, I am 
entirely a monster of the most Pecksniffian sort if I should present 
myself before you as one capable of really reciting the honour of this 
Society. I can claim nothing for myself in the matter except an 
enthusiasm for the Society, and a great belief in its fellowship. One 
Dickens character, if I remember right, said “ Who are you calling a 
fellow ?”’ This is a ceremonial observation which might be made by 
each fellow to the other during the whole of the evening. But I hope 
you will continue so far to call me a fellow as to prompt me to profess 
to laugh with this Fellowship, both for your sake and for the pleasure 
of this delightful evening; and, above all, in the immortal memory 
of the great man who stands, as I say, in our history very much for 
the great and glorious gift of God to man, the gift of laughter for the 
blasting of blind folly and crime. 


6haj fasted 


TINY TIM 


Z (o bless us every one!” said Tiny Tim, 
And once again as Christmas-time comes round 
With all its joys and memories profound, 
We love to read the Carol—think of him 
Whose touching story makes the eye grow dim. 


Crippled and dwarfed of body, yet withal 
He was, as Bob remarked, “ as good as gold,” 
And had a soul that could mankind enfold. 
"Twas touched by sprinklings that the Ghost let fall 
From the great Torch of Love: “‘ God bless us all!” 


In coming home from Church, “I hope,” said he 
“The people seeing me a cripple, may 
Be pleased to think of Him—on Christmas Day— 
Who made lame beggars walk and blind men see.” 
With all who own His Name, so may it be. 


Our “ Tiny Tims” are with us yet to-day, 
Calling from us, in all their direful need, 
Our loving sympathy and kindly deed. 
The far-famed Dickens surely shows the way, 
So let the Christmas-spirit have full sway ! 
A. W. Epwarps. 
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A YOUNG ADVENTURESS IN DICKENS- 
LAND 


By FLORENCE TYLEE 


- OOKING back through the mists of more than half a century I 
see a very small, curly-headed girl, crouched on a hassock by 
the fireside, leaning one round cheek against her mother, who is gently 
rocking the newest baby to sleep, while her father, in an armchair on 
the other side of the hearth, is reading aloud from a large red-covered 
book, the story of the travels and adventures of ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick.” She 
is hoping most earnestly that the fatal hour of bedtime may be for- 
gotten, and she may be able to hear the end of the funny, fascinating, 
though only half-comprehended episode. All too seldom was this the 
case, and almost always “ Fate,”’ in the person of a much older half- 
sister, called her inexorably to “ come up higher,” just at the most 
exciting part of Mr. Winkle’s performance on the ice, or the awful 
moment when Mr. Pickwick hid behind the garden door at the “ Young 
Ladies’ Seminary ” and peeped through the hinges at the fat, frightened 
cook and ‘“‘ The Lady Abbess.’ Sometimes next day, if she got the 
chance, she would drag the somewhat heavy volume from the lowest 
shelf of the dining room bookcase, and turn over the leaves in a vain 
attempt to fill in the gaps in the story. Poor mite! At five years — 
old the printed page was still a dark mystery, and even a diligent 
study of the illustrations failed to provide a very connected narrative. 
A year later, on one never-to-be-forgotten Christmas Eve, the ‘‘ Fate ”’ 
was very kind. The child, as a great treat, was allowed to sit up 
until quite a grown- up bed-time, and 
listen to the story of — ? “Tiny Tim” to the 
very end! Oh! how she enjoyed herself, 
and how happily and sleepily she climbed’ 
the stairs to the night nursery afterwards, 
refreshed by a tiny glass of a lovely and 
wonderful hot drink called ‘‘ Egg Flip,” 
always henceforth associated with her 
remembrance of the first reading of A 
Christmas Carol. The desire to read for her- _ 
self the books written’ by the creator of | 
“Sam Weller” and the “ Fat Boy ” and 
* Scrooge ” had much to do with the child’s 
early efforts to ac- quire the art of read- 
ing. Once started, she soon became fairly 


proficient, and very eager. But alas ! 
while she was pro- A very early portrait of a vided with plenty of 


: “Little Lover of Charles « . : 
story books, such as piper.) Age 3}. Taken ..-ne Wide, Wide 


World,’ ° Jessica’s twhen she could only listen, First Prayer,” and 
the blameless works of“ A. LO. Biz 


novels, even those ot Charles Dickens, were forbidden, at this early 
age, unless read aloud with judicious omissions, and the busy 
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father seldom had time for such reading now. Then, one summer, 
“the Elder Sister’? brought back from Paris a French translation 
of David Copperfield. The mother was no French scholar; the 
book was left lying about with other travelling souvenirs. The child 
had only recently started her French studies, under the guidance 
of good old Dr. Ahn; but “ where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and it is wonderful what can be done with the aid of a fat little 
dictionary, the knowledge of a few verbs, a great many nouns, and 
a great talent for guessing and putting two and two together. At 
the end of some months the child had succeeded in getting some 
sort of story from between the yellow paper covers, though whether 
the author would have recognized and approved this re-version of his 
asterpiece is a moot point. Certainly, in later life, the reader could 
never get rid of the impression that “ Miss Rosa Dartle ”’ was really 
more French than English in character and behaviour! And then, 
pne day, a wonderful thing happened. Standing with her father at the 
orner of a street in Bath she saw a lady 
ind gentleman cross- & ing the road to what 
was then a_ well- known restaurant. 
he lady went in; the gentleman remained 
butside, standing with his back to the 
window, full of cakes and buns, a fine back- 
tround for a child’s memory portrait ! 
‘Look !” said her father quickly, 
There’s Charles Dickens ! ” 

| Yes, there stood her hero, a man 
much more like other men than her childish 
ancy had pictured him, pleasant-faced, 
ark-bearded, and wearing what to her 
eemed the most lovely waistcoat ever 
een, crimson velvet, with a massive gold 
vatch-chain mean- ape: “cee dering across it. Just 
moment he stood The sister of “Baby Charles,” there, taking a survey 


taken at her uncle’s Chateau i 
f the street, and ;) Normandy. ‘The owner then he too vanished 


to that Paradise of of the little black pony and Bath Buns, and 
sull’s Eyes, and Gin- “Miss Dickens.” gerbread Valentines, 
hich had not then gone out of fashion. 
he heard later that Dickens had come to Bath to give one of his 
amous “ Readings,” to which her father and mother were, of course, 
ping. Vainly she pleaded, “Take me too!” She was told she 
hust wait till she was grown up for such evening entertainments. 
nd she waited, and grew up, and “ the rest was silence.” 


Ite 


The next wonderful thing that happened in the child’s Dickensian 
Jucation came through “ the Elder Sister,’ who, living in London, 
nd mixing in a very literary and musical circle, met many of the 
mous people “ the Little Sister’ could only-read and hear about. 
1 the early autumn of the year before the shadow fell across the June 
c 
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day at Gads Hill, the Elder Sister was visiting some London friends: 
in their lovely country home in Herefordshire, and one September: 
morning an invitation arrived for the child to join her there and spend 
a holiday with her hostesses’ two children, one of whom was so lucky} 
as to have Charles Dickens for a godfather. The child’s excitement: 
may be imagined! For one thing, to travel alone “in charge of the: 
guard’? was a great adventure, and deep in her heart she cherishedi 
the hope that her hero, who she knew was a frequent visitor, might 
still be among the guests when she arrived. This was not the case, 
but yet his personality seemed to pervade the place. She and her 
sister occupied the big bed in the spare room wherein ‘‘ He” had 
slumbered only a few days earlier. She tried to ride the little black 
pony which had been one of his gifts to his godchild, and was promptly; 
thrown, and assiduously nursed the big doll, “‘ Miss Dickens,” another 
of his presents. She sat as much as possible in chairs which, on careful 
inquiry, she found he had preferred, and romped for hours with “Chops,” 
son of ‘‘ Bouncer,” his own dog, also one of this ** Fairy Godfather’s 
many gifts. When, in white frock and pink sash, she went into dessert 
hand in hand with “ Lottie” and ‘ Baby Charles,” the almonds and 
raisins had far less attraction for her than the talk of what her here 
had said and done during his visit when, as his host remarks in his 
reminiscences, ‘‘ the house seemed to contain more than its wonted 
share of sunshine.” She heard how he had been seen “ passing his 
fingers over the tops of his own works,” and when asked why he did 
this, had explained jocularly that he was merely anxious to ascertain 
if any of them had been cut—an easy way to find out if any of ther 
had been read! The very suggestion of the possibility of such neglect 
filled the child with amazed indignation. Certainly, during the time 
she spent in that pretty house on the banks of the Wye, she passec 
more of her time in the library than her little friend thought proper 
the ‘‘ grown-ups,” who were a very musical set, being very me 
occupied in preparations for a village concert, and too busy to notice 
the small girl, curled up in a big armchair, with Little Dorrit or Paw 
Dombey to keep her company, on the wet afternoons when n¢ 
nursery picnic or blackberrying expedition was possible. For hei 
Dickens became a new “Man of Ross,” and the very name o 
the quaint old town gives her a thrill to this day, because it recall 
that happy time. When, in the following summer, the news cam 
that the pen had fallen for ever from the hand that knew so wel 
how to use it, the child was one of the truest mourners a geniu 
ever had. 
For years she treasured every scrap of knowledge she had acquire 
concerning his ways. Scarlet geraniums were dear to her becaus 
someone had said he liked them, even as he loved everything bright 
A short note from him, which came to her through the Elder Sister 
was safely kept in her little old-fashioned work-box till, years after 
wards, she reluctantly parted with it to swell the funds of a Societ 
for helping seamen. The envelope which contained the preciou 
missive looked much like other envelopes as to its address side, but 0 
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the back were inscribed the words, ‘“‘ Who the sent this?” The 
place I have indicated by a dash was filled in with a fascinating figure 
of a little black imp, tail and all, which I contemplated with mingled 
fear and reverence. 


III. 


Tt is a sad thing for one who was such an ardent girl-lover of Charles 
Dickens to have to confess that boys were, as Mr. Boffin would have 
said, “ the right sex,” for his pen. It was 
not that he did not love girl-children ; to 
my mind he loved them too much, and 
idealized them too greatly to draw them in 
natural colours, except, perhaps, when he 
describes Ruth Pinch’s horrid little pupil. 
Boys he thoroughly understood as well as 
loved. He had not forgotten how it felt to 
be a boy, and he draws many types. He 
is great on schoolboys of high and low 
degree—Mr. Squeers’ unfortunate pupils, 
poor little Paul Dombey, the handsome, all- 
conquering, but wayward “J. Steerforth,” 
the simple-minded, lovable “ Mr. Toots,” 
and the equally lovable, unfortunate, happy- 
go-lucky “ Traddles.”” These boys are all = 
fairly important factors in the development of the stories in which 
they figure; but Dickens took an almost meticulous pleasure in 
delineating what I might call the “‘ Chorus of Children,” big and little, 
in his books. There comes into my mind the pathetic little picture 
in Nicholas Nickelby of “the diminutive boy with shoulders drawn 
up to his ears, hands planted on his knees, perched on his trunk, his 
laced half-boots dangling in the air, glancing timidly at the schoolmaster 
from time to time with evident dread and apprehension.” And one 
must not forget the little page, so little that his small body hardly 
had room for the number of small buttons indispensable to a page’s 
costume; the boy called ‘“ Alphonse,’ who carried plain ‘“ Bill” 
written in his face. Who can forget the ragged little street arab, 
“ Jo,” who haunts the courts and alleys of the City, and finds the 
streets, as De Quincy did, “‘ a stony-hearted step-mother ? ” 

This child lover, with the great heart, even takes the trouble to 
interest us in the apple-faced children of the worthy woman who 
became the foster-mother of little Paul Dombey, and we cannot help 
sympathizing with “ Rob the Grinder ” in the suit of mourning which 
was ‘“‘immensely too small for him, as that of his master, Captain 
Cuttle, was immensely too large.” Some of us have a soft place in 
our hearts for old Betty Higden, and her ‘* Minding School,” where 
the brave old woman of nearly four score years looked after tiny 
children for fourpence a piece a week, “ being only able to take three 
on account of the mangle,” her only other means to keep her worn, 
old self-respecting body out of the dreaded workhouse of those days. 
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“Toddles” and “ Poddles’’ and “ Baby Johnny” were lapped in 
love, if not in luxury, in the poor little cottage at Brentford, whither 
kindly Mrs. Boffin journeyed in search of a genuine, eligible orphan 
of the right sex.” 

Dickens is at his best with his girls when writing of them in the 
comic vein. Morleena Kenwigs and her sisters are delightful; the 
“Infant Phenomenon” is a joy to students of “ wonder children.” 
She, being naturally abnormal, is wonderfully natural, and true to 
type. “ Miss Shepherd,” David Copperfield’s first love, “ the little 
girl in a spencer, with a round face and curly, flaxen hair,” is amusing 
enough ; but it is when writing of good little girls that I think his pen 
fails, not from lack of ability as a writer, but from lack of power to 
imagine any girl-child who was not a cross between an amiable little 
angel and a brainless butterfly. It is a lovable failure, but a failure 
it is. 

“ Little Nell’ is a little saint, and ‘* Florence Dombey ” seems to 
have no faults whatever! The child I have been recalling rather 
wished the author had given Mr. Dombey’s despised little daughter a 
different name, as she was aware that admiration for the heroine of 
Dombey and Son had largely influenced her parents in the choice of 
hers, and prevented her being baptized ‘* Margaret,” as she would 
have wished to be called. When she was very young—indeed not 
more than four years old—some eighteen months before she became 
a ‘* Dickens Lover,” the duet, “* What are the Wild Waves Saying ? 
—by, I think, Stephen Glover—founded on one of the conversations 
between Florence and her brother, was a great favourite with her 
father and the Elder Sister, and frequently acted as a “lullaby” 
to the unwilling little ‘‘ early bird,” lying with open door in her 
small bed in the dark nursery above the drawing room, where the 
“ grown-ups”? could keep high, musical festival long after her com- 
pulsory bedtime. ? 

But in spite of their lack of resemblance to the boys and girls in the 
world, as we knew it, the children created by the pen of Charles Dickens, 
whether figuring as heroes and heroines of his stories, or 
serving merely as a sort of ‘‘ Children’s Chorus,” or 
‘ walking boys and girls” on his stage, have a very real 


us a real one. We cannot fancy that world without 
them, even as we cannot fancy our own workaday world 
without a child! I think English children of to-day 
should be proud to think that—with the exception of 
Hans Andersen, who used to read his ‘“ Fairy Tales” 
aloud to some dear old Danish friends of mine, when 
they were little girls, at the court of Queen Alexandra’s 
father—no European country has ever had among its 
great authors such a Children’s Friend and ‘Children’s 
Lover as Charles Dickens. 


t 


| 


life of their own, and as the “little people ” in the World — 
of Books, play an important part in making it seem to — 
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CELEBRATION OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
BIRTHDAY OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


pPHE twenty-fifth birthday of The Dickens Fellowship was celebrated 

on October 6th by a dinner at the Hotel Russell, London, 
when the President, Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield, Bart., occupied 
the chair. He was accompanied by Lady Wakefield, and supported 
by Mr. and Mrs. G. K. Chesterton, Sir Ernest and Lady Wild, Sir 
Walter Lawrence, Sir George Sutton, Bart., and Lady Sutton, Major- 
General Sir Henry Bushman, Major Alec Waley and Mrs. Waley 
(née Elaine Dickens), Mr. J. Cuming Walters, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Banks, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bixby, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Johnson, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Staff, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. Billington. 
Mr. and Mrs. Philpott, Miss Matz, Major-General H. 8. Neville White, 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Laurence Gadd, Mr. W. B. Warren, Mr. W. J. 
Fisher, Mr. W. H. Halls, Mr. Perey Carden, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. 
Hayward, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Hill, Mr. Rowland Hill, Mr. and Mrs. 
W.S8. London, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Foyle, etc., etc. 

A handsome souvenir of the twenty-five years of the Fellowship 
was presented to each guest. 

Telegrams were read from the Life Presidents, Sir Henry Dickens 
and Mrs. Perugini, sending “Sincere congratulations to Fellowship 
on most auspicious occasion warmest wishes for future”; from the 
Manchester Branch, the Toronto Branch, the Westmount Dickens 
Society, Montreal, Mr. J. W. T. Ley, and Mr. A. 8. Hearn, one of the 
original members and a past Chairman of the Council. Letters were 
also read from Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir Frederick Macmillan, and Sir 
Alfred Robbins. 

After the Chairman had proposed the toast of “The King,” Mr. 
G. K. Cuesterton proposed “* The Dickens Fellowship ” in a speech, 
the full report of which will be found on page 23. 

In responding, 

Mr. J. Cuminc Watters, M.A. (Past President), 

said: My first duty must be to thank you very cordially for recalling 
my name after so many years, and allowing me to have the privilege 
of participating in your proceedings to-night. I recall those early 
days, and some famous and beloved names. I am glad to see just 
a few among us who were present at the foundation of the Fellowship, 
but alas! we also have to regret the vanishing of some once familiar 
faces. I cannot but mention one name that must rise to the lips, that 
of the man to whom we owe our existence as a body more than to 
anyone else, that most beloved of old comrades who recently passed 
from among us—Bertram Matz. 

Twenty-five years have passed since little bodies of us used to sit 
round the table and wonder whether we could come to life, a real 
Dickens Fellowship, with its branches all the world over. People 
sometimes say to me now, knowing that I was one of those originals : 
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“Has the Fellowship been justified ?” And my reply usually is, 
a Fellowship which has lasted for twenty-five years, which has continued 
its work nobly during that time, and which to-day manifests the 
same ardour, the same good and cordial feelings that animated it 
from the first, is a justification of itself. It is a perfectly unique 
organisation. I know of no society that has so long a record of con- 
tinued work on one particular subject as this has, and, therefore, I 
call it a wonderful and unique organisation. And people ask, what 
are your results, what have you done during all this time? And I 
say, much as we loved Dickens when we started, great as our enthusiasm 
was twenty-five years ago, as a result of our meetings we have had to 
study our Dickens more deeply, we know our Dickens to-day better 
than we ever knew him before. We are more deeply informed as to 
his works. We talk about him more freely. We read of his characters 
more frequently ; in fact, we are Dickensians in spirit far more than we 
could possibly have hoped to be had this organisation never existed. 
And I venture to say that because the Dickens Fellowship was founded, 
and because it has now this unbroken tradition of twenty-five years, 
we are each in our humble way able to send forth his message to the 
rest of our fellow-men, and have been able to link them in a brotherhood 
of sympathy with ourselves; we have been able to make them under- 
stand Dickens, and we can venture to claim modestly, and yet at 
the same time quite firmly, that the Dickens Fellowship all these 
years has been a very potent influence in this world among the 
English-speaking people. 

These twenty-five years that have passed make us feel that we have 
grown very old. But no matter how old we may really be, the best 
time, the golden age for us is when we most appreciate our Dickens. 
Much as we may love him at first we are bound sooner or later to 
reach the time when we appreciate our Dickens to the very best. 
Let the middle age go on, and let the golden age continue, and you will 
at all events enjoy all the best that is in life, and if this has been your 
experience you will always discover more in Dickens than even in — 
those early days of your youth when perhaps you laughed the loudest. 

I think that the Dickens Fellowship, by enabling us to grow old 
comfortably in its midst, has proved to us that the best was yet to _ 
be; has shown that Dickens was well worth studying, that he is 
perpetually fresh, that he is an inexhaustible mine, and that the mine — 
is of gold. It takes us quite a long time to realise all these facts ; 
they are not realised at the first or superficial acquaintance. During 
the years that we have been members of the Fellowship, some of us 
have written books. Some of us have become abominable heretics, 
and may even have made other people heretics! But whether I 
am to-day a heretic because of some mysterious “ copy’ I wrote 
about twenty-five years ago, I really do not know, because like 
my friend, Chesterton, I am a journalist, and in four-and-twenty 
hours I forget everything I have written. But I do not expect any- 
body else to remember it! And I should say that probably my view 


coincides with my friend Chesterton’s. 5 


; 
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But at all events, if we have perpetrated these little monstrosities 
from time to time, I think that during the period of the Dickens 
Fellowship’s existence we have done some really good substantial 
jwork. Haven't we, to the best of our ability, taken up his message 
jas we understand it, learned his gospel as he lived it, and then, best 
of all, tried to live it to-day? Haven’t we been doing the best we 
ean his little works of humanity and charity as he mapped them out 
to us? Haven't we been trying to bring the world into closer bonds 
of brotherhood ? Haven’t we, in fact, learned our lesson so well and 
jbeen filled with so much enthusiasm that we want to infect other people 
with it and make the home all the better place that he himself dreamed ? 
Dickens is an imperfect study to many people who call themselves 
Dickensians. They may not have much time for reading, and, there- 
fore, pick out the obvious subjects, thus losing many of the most 
charming among his short stories. For instance, we may have a 
little too much of Mr. Winkle on the ice. There are other matters 
than Mr. Winkle on the ice and Mr. Pickwick in the wheelbarrow, 
and I think the earnest Dickensians must look for these better and 
greater things, although they may be hidden away in works which at 
present are seldom read. And we owe a tremendous debt to that 
Dickensian whose name I have already mentioned, Mr. Matz, who, 
largely because he was a member of this Fellowship, and largely 
because he was encouraged by his fellow-members, gave us those 
two magnificent volumes of Miscellaneous Papers, which, to me, 
opened up an entirely new field of pleasure and of profit, of which I 
have never wearied. 

I have been in many parts of the Kingdom, I have been abroad, 
and have visited foreign countries, and everywhere I have found the 
mere name of Dickens has been a talisman, the mere mention of 
Dickens has been the bond of unity. I have formed friendships upon 
that simple fact, that we were both of us enthusiastic Dickensians, 
and it has lasted for the remainder of our lives. I think our Fellowship 
is a monument to Charles Dickens. I think it is a monument of our 
faith in him as a man with very great gifts, a man with a very high 
mission. It is our chosen tribute to him to use this genius so wisely 
and for the benefit of his fellow-men. And having said that, and 
knowing as you do, that I am an enthusiast, I feel that I may venture 
just to say one word to this Fellowship which I have said on previous 
occasions, and that is, with all our enthsuiasm we must beware of one 
slight danger, and that is of over-enthusiasm, which may sometimes 
lead us a little astray. Let us remember, fellow-Dickensians, that 
the higher devotion is not always being manifested by indiscriminate 
devotion. I have occasionally found among my friends that they have 
been inclined to say that because the name of Dickens was upon some 
particular article or story therefore it must be perfect. I do not 
believe Dickens himself would ever wish us to approach his works 
except in an impartial and a critical spirit. Nor do I think he will 
lose anything by our behaving in a perfectly critical manner and 
examining his works upon their merits. I know that the more closely 
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I examine them, the more I subject them to the test, the better Il 
find them to be. Do not let us be afraid, therefore, of doing any’ 
injustice to Dickens by passing over what we may think not to be hiss 
best, and declaring it, in some blind spirit of devotion, to be perfect. . 
He would be glad to have our just criticism and not our blind devotion. . 

I think I may say that this Dickens Fellowship has doubly and | 
trebly justified its existence. It has been to me to-night a personal | 
and a public pleasure, as well as a very great privilege, and I shall! 
always rejoice to think that I made one of the few enthusiasts some > 
twenty-five years ago, and that we decided that this Fellowship could | 
and should exist; because Dickens has been to me a lifelong inspira- - 
tion. He has been the source of practically all the friends I have known | 
intellectually in the course of a very varied life. I recall that many’ 
years ago there was a small boy in a little dingy room who could not 
sleep well at nights, and to him there came an affectionate sister who ) 
read to him a few pages from Charles Dickens. That dingy room1 
became irradiated, and became to that little boy a sort of fairyland. . 
He became familiar with Pickwick and Weller, with David Copperfield | 
and Micawber, with Pip and Pumblechook—they were more real to) 
him than the real people that were around him, and that boy was drawn | 
into a magic circle from which he has never emerged. 

It is because that boy stands before you now with his heart full | 
of thankfulness that a man like Charles Dickens ever lived that he: 
wishes to say he desires also with a full heart that the Dickens Fellow- - 
ship shall continue its work in the name of that great master, for the : 
good and the benefit of that brotherhood which he tried to establish. . 

Response By Mr. Artuur E. Brxey, 

President of the Birmingham Branch : 
It is a privilege to take part in the response to a great toast proposed | 
by a great Dickensian. We cheer ourselves to-night on our twenty-— 
fifth birthday. It has been suggested that we ought to be in sackcloth | 
and ashes, in white sheets, or carrying round candles and other beautiful | 
emblems because instead of completing our twenty-five years we 
ought long ago to have celebrated our golden anniversary. If we. 
remember, as some of us do, the problems and perplexities, anxieties 
and discouragements of those early years, we are entitled to marvel 
not that we have not lived for fifty years or more, but that we were 
able to be born at all! > ( 

The original meeting was attended by a band of enthusiasts, but 
there were others, men of little faith, men without hope, who said : 
“ It is a great idea, but, of course, it won’t succeed. There have been 
these societies before. For a year or two they always flourish, but 
after two, three or five years at the most, they perish.” I 

But they launched the Dickens Fellowship. They met discourage- 
ment often, but for what they did in those early days their names 
and their fames are written in letters of gold in the short pages of ous 
history. The Dickens Fellowship is a fact; its twenty-five years 
and its fifty-nine branches at home and abroad are facts. How ha 
it been done? We have heard ideas and opinions, but Mr. Chesterto 
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answered the question in a letter to Mr. Matz, of ever-blessed memory 
in this Fellowship, four years ago, on the occasion of our twenty-first 
birthday. Mr. Chesterton said: “The ultimate explanation, of 
course, is simply Dickens.” 

Dickens is essential, but we are also essential to this Fellowship, 
and the Dickens Fellowship is something more than a name. It is 
real and it is living. It endures all sorts of things; it has endured 
the shattering blows of war, and still greater perils of peace. It is 
not a concern with differences of opinion on matters of topography, 
or Pickwick’s place in literature; or Mr. Cuming Walters’ opinion 
of Mr. Chesterton, or Mr. Chesterton’s opinion of Mr. Cuming Walters’s 
} solutions of the mystery of Edwin Drood. It is a Fellowship which 
§ is democratic, so wide and so far-reaching that at any moment you 
i may see the members of any one branch here or overseas sending 
} waves of kindly thought to each other in good comradeship. As 
Mr. Pickwick said, we are all friends here; we are all members of 
# one great family, all brothers and sisters helping each other to under- 

stand the teaching of Dickens, and teaching each other to follow his 
example and his lessons. 

What I would say with regard to the future of the Fellowship is 
that much depends upon what the Fellowship does in the way of 
service and following out the aims and objects which were written 
by Mr. Matz at the very beginning, which have never been altered, 
and which I hope never will be. They are not forgotten, I know, 
because of what has been accomplished, but there is more to be done, 
'and I would say to all let us go on together with steady and happy 
hearts, cementing and extending our activities in love and kindness 
and cheerful hope in the name of and in the spirit of Charles Dickens, 
until the whole world shall ring with the knowledge that we are worthily 
fulfilling our great destiny and that splendid heritage that he has 
bequeathed, the heritage of joyous service. So that you and I and 
every member throughout the English-speaking races may know in 
fullest measure the sweetness and the beauty and the glory of this, 
our well-beloved Dickens Fellowship. 

Response By Mr. W. H. Banks, 

President of the Cheltenham Branch : 

We have travelled from Manchester to Birmingham, and have now 
arrived at Cheltenham, the town much maligned by the late Mr. 
Cobbett. I think the Provinces can congratulate themselves on still 
retaining much of the Dickens atmosphere. Visit Bath and you can 
see the historic Crescent where Mr. Dowler and Mr. Winkle had their 
classic chase, Go into the tortuous streets of Canterbury and do not 
be surprised at meeting Miss Trotwood, Mr. Micawber, or the humble 
Uriah. Rochester, which has been in favour of late with the 
Pickwickians, Ipswich, Tewkesbury, and. my native town of 
ACheltenham, all can show you some interesting connection with 
Charles Dickens. Or I can take you and we can visit together an 
Jold lady who still has very lively reminiscences of having tea with 
William Macready and with Charles Dickens. 
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I fear I tread on somewhat delicate ground when I say that the 
London of Dickens is passing. London, to a mere provincial, will 
be a magnificent city when it is finished. But I venture to think 
that Bob Crachit would not feel so much at home to-day in sliding 
down Cornhill. He could make a delightful and thrilling tale to 
tell Tiny Tim when he arrived at Camden Town. It is my 
regret that we cannot have some of those memorabie characters to 
visit us once again in modern London. If we could only record Mrs. 
Gamp’s experience on a escalator for the first time, or if we could 
overhear a conversation between the Dean of St. Paul’s and Mark 
Tapley, or an interview, say, between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Micawber! Then Mr. Chadband ! I think his experience of 
night clubs would be extremely illuminating ! 

I have the honour at Cheltenham of presiding over a membership 
of 300 people in a population of about 50,000, which I venture to think 
is not a bad average. Our attendances are very large and regular. 
I predict that when the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Dickens Fellowship is held, there will be a marvellous tale of pro- 
gress to unfold, for I thoroughly believe that while humour and kindly 
hearts survive, the Dickens Fellowship must endure. 

Tue Toast or “ THe CHAIRMAN ” 

By Sir Ernest E. Witp, K.C. 
Brother and sister Dickensians, the hour is late, and we have been 
indulging in interesting reminiscences; but the evening would not 
be complete without in a very few sentences proposing the health 
of our Chairman and President, Sir Charles Wakefield. In proposing 
that health may I quote some well-known lines from Shakespeare 
a kindred genius and a companion in the Elysian fields of our master, 
Charles Dickens. He said: ‘ All the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women are merely players. They have their exits and their 
entrances, and each man in his time plays many parts.” : 

It is my duty to-night to propose for your acceptance the health 
of one man who in his time is piaying—l think we can speak in the | 
present tense—many parts, and he, Sir Charles Wakefield. There is 
the commercial part. He has established a great business. He is 
well acquianted with all the intricacies of oil. ‘ 

There is a greater part, the civic part. He is a man who has not 
been satisfied with accumulating gain, but he has devoted the greater 
part of his activities to the welfare of his fellow men. He set a splendid 
example at the Mansion House of the way in which the Lord Mayoralty 
should be conducted, and having passed the civic chair, he has never 
forgotten and never will forget the self-imposed duties that he owes to 
the City of London and mankind in general. He played a not incon- 
siderable part in the war, and was rightly awarded the rank of Colonel. 
When we turned our swords into ploughshares and our spears into 
branding hooks he remembered that it was the air in which we should — 
seek predominance, whether for civil or military purposes. It was 
his genius that permitted the great voyage in the air of Sir Alan 
Cobham. He is playing a considerable part in the world of letters. 
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He has written many illuminating articles upon divers subjects, 
principally upon those which deal with the chances of a young man 
on the threshhold of life, and in this connection he is most fittingly 
chosen as the President of this great literary Fellowship. Following 
in the line of Presidents, some of whom are conspicuous, some of 
vhom may not be so conspicuous, but most conspicuous amongst 
hem being that great man—and I use the phrase advisedly—Mr. 

. K. Chesterton, whose mentality illumines every topic that he touches, 

nd whose genius pokes harmless fun at the prosaic personalities and 
omposities of to-day. And lastly, and greatly, and chiefly, Sir 
harles plays a philanthropic part. He must forgive me if I remind 
ou, when you need no reminder, that there is no charity which is 
ot the better for his practical help, and that there is no cause, 
owever humble, however remote, however unadvertised, which he 
s not willing to assist. 
I have said that he is one man in his time playing many parts. 
ut that is not right, because Sir Charles Wakefield has never played 
part in his life. He has never played a part in his life because Sir 
harles is no actor, because his heart isin his work. It is not a question 
f saying, as Hamlet said in his advice to the players: ‘‘ What’s 
ecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? ”’ 
The answer is that whatever particular ““Hecuba”’ has the ad- 
antage of his notice is everything to him, and he is everything to that 
*Hecuba.” It is a fortunate thing that you have a President for 
hom you are the “ Hecuba.” If the Dickens Fellowship is (as I 
now it is, or he would not have accepted the Presidency) his “* Hecuba,”’ 
e will devote all his great transcendent sympathy to the assistance 
f our Fellowship. As Charles Dickens wrote in the immortal work, 
A Christmas Carol, ““ mankind is my business,” and if I were to use 
phrase that would epitomise the activities of our President, it is that 
ankind is his business. I in my small way, I believe, am his business. 
know that I owe very much that I possess to his interest in me, and 
can quite assure you that having proffered his interest to you, your 
nterests are safe in his hands. I hate in the presence of a man to 
se words that may seem to be excessive; but it is no excess, it is 
0 imagination to say that Sir Charles Wakefield is altruism embodied. 
nd, therefore, I ask you to drink his health, because as the Apostle 
ays: “ He that saveth his life shall lose it.” 

Sir Charles Wakefield is a living instance of that great fact, of the 
reat fact that has been dwelt upon so well and so cogently and at 
ome length by orators who preceded me—of the great fact that the 
nly happiness in life is the happiness that you can give to others. 
t is because Sir Charles Wakefield has spent his great life in diffusing 
appiness to others that we welcome him as our President, and that 
have the greatest honour in proposing to you his health. 

REPLY BY THE CHAIRMAN, 

Sir CHarLtes CHEERS WAKEFIELD, BART, 


sir Ernest Wild, ladies and gentlemen: I am a very happy man ! 
We have had a most delightful evening. Mr. Chesterton has given us 
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an address which in its whimsical charm is truly in the spirit off 
Dickens, and we have had speeches from Mr. Cuming Walters and 
other colleagues full of learning and enthusiasm. And now my good! 
friend—I realise that he is a good friend from what he has said—Sir 
Ernest Wild has proposed my health in really a most generous way. . 
I am very grateful to him, because he has lubricated my path to the» 
position of President with the oil of kindness and characteristie} 
generosity. My regret is that he has set me a very difficult task, | 
and I think you will realise the difficulty of my position. If 1 
succeed in maintaining the prestige and good name of the Fellowship 


it will be because his high example has inspired and encouraged me: 
to good purpose. 

I very greatly thank you for the kind way in which you received 
the toast so eloquently proposed by my very good friend, the Recorder 
of London. 


it ITERARY celebrations are usually the cause of much painful 
4 oratory, but happily it is fairly easy to avoid hearing or reading: 
it, says a writer in “ The Nation and Athenzun.” The sensible thing: 
to do is to have one’s private celebrations—to take down a book and: 
apply the test of revaluation. On Monday, Dickens's birthday, I 
began to read Great Hxpectations, which I have not looked at for 
twenty-five years. Dickens wears well. The habit of the devoted 
Dickensian of discussing his characters with solemn thoroughness as) 
if they were real is less ridiculous than it appears. It is, after all, an 
unconscious tribute to his altogether amazing power to give a strange 
intensity of life to his grotesques. He repeats this miracle again and. 
again: in this book, for instance, Joe Gargery, | 
justly described by Mr. Jaggers as the village 
idiot—what the anti-Dickensian would call a bit 
of creaking mechanism—is undeniably against 
all reason a real living and adorable creature. 
No one can say how Dickens was able to bring 
this miracle off repeatedly as he did: one is reduced to 
the fatuous remark that he was a genius. I do not 
think I am any less conscious than I was a generation 
ago of Dickens’s patent faults: he has most of the 
literary vices, and they go for little in the scale against 
his superlative power of creation. Every paragraph, 
well or ill-written, crackles and sparkles with vitality : 
touch him again and you get the old authentic thrill. 
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GAMPS 


EDWARD T. WARD 
a I. 


HAMBERS’S Dictionary defines a gamp as a “ large, 
clumsy, or untidily tied up umbrella, so called from 
Mrs. Sarah Gamp, a tippling monthly nurse in Dickens’s 
Martin Chuzzlewit.” As a slang term for anv umbrella 
it has been very commonly used since the appearance 
of the novel. In one day in 1926, 696 umbrellas were 
handed in at the Lost Property Office, New Scotland 
Yard. Such a number, even in these days of tidily 
rolled umbrellas and diminuitive ladies’ umbrellas, would 

Hake up a considerable space, but a like number of true gamps, seventy 

years ago, would probably have caused much embarrassment to the 

o doubt limited facilities of such office in those days. Happily the 

Himensions of a gamp were such that they might not be so easily lost 

as now. 

In Mrs. Gamp’s apartments the umbrella, “as something of great 

price and rarity, was displayed with particular ostentation.” 

The most celebrated umbrella, which has added a word to the 

English language, was the one belonging to the immortal Mrs. Gamp. 

[t was “a species of gig umbrella; the latter article in colour like a 

aded leaf, except where a circular patch of a lively blue had been 

lexterously let in at the top.” 

On taking coach to Hertfordshire this umbrella caused Mrs. Gamp 
nd her fellow passengers some trouble, as it was “ particularly hard 
o be got rid of, and several times thrust out its battered brass nozzle 
rom improper crevices and chinks, to the great terror of the other 
passengers. Indeed, in her intense anxiety to find a haven of refuge 
or this chattel, Mrs. Gamp so often moved it in the course of five 
minutes, that it seemed not one umbrella, but fifty. At length it was 
ost, or said to be ; and for the next five minutes she 
Was face to face with the coachman, protesting that 
should be made good, though she took the question 
o the House of Commons.” 

Tom Pinch, when on the wharf at London Bridge 

looking at the outgoing steamers, one of which was 

he “‘ Ankworks Package,’ was suddenly made aware 

of an elderly lady behind him who had brought a 

arge umbrella with her and didn’t know what to 

lo with it. This tremendous instrument had a 

ooked handle, and its vicinity was first made 

nown to him by a painful pressure on the windpipe, 
onsequent upon its having caught him round the 

hroat. Soon after disengaging himself he had a@ 

Jensation of the ferrule in his back; immediately 

fterwards, of the hook entangling his ankles ; then 
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erally, wandering ? 
flapping at it like a: 
lastly, of a poke ort 
ribs.” 

steamers,” and es-- 
works Package,” ex- - 
tion in Mrs. Gamps 
umbrella at them. 
day when little Jacob 
the play and to knows 
fy Barbara’s mother 
ishing accounts off 
weather out of doorss 
(but with a very (Wi large umbrella not-- 
withstanding, forts. people like Barbara’ss 
mother seldom make holiday withon! 
one).” Onreaching Astleys, the doors were not yet opened, and there¢ 
was much squeezing and pushing in the crowd that were waiting, so me | 
‘** Barbara’s mother’s umbrella had been carried several yards off and 
passed back to her over the shoulders of the people.” The little 
party, however, soon got comfortably seated, and thoroughly enjoy 
the performance, ‘and Barbara’s mother beat her umbrella on the « 
floor, in her ecstasies, until it was nearly worn down to the gingham.” 
Kit’s mother does not seem to have carried her umbrella on ly 


of the umbrella gen- 
about his hat, and 
great bird; and, 
thrust below’ the 

“Them confugion 
pecially the ‘“ Ank- 
cited such indigna- 
that she shook her 

On the celebrated 
was to be taken to 
what oysters meant, 
came in, with aston- 
the fineness of the 


occasion, being too much oceupied by the baby, who was “ dreadfully 
wide awake”’; but that she had one of no mean size we can see from 
the illustration when she was in company of the single gentleman ati 
the inn of the town where Mrs. Jarley was married. 

Another occasion when an umbrella was used to express the ownerss 
delight at a theatrical performance occurred when Nicholas was playing; 
in a slight piece with Miss Petowker at Mr. Crummles’ theatre at Ports- 
mouth ; Nicholas observed that the warmth of the lady’s “ reception 
was mainly attributable to a most persistent umbrella in the upper: 
boxes; he saw, too, that the enchanting actress cast many sweet 
looks towards the quarter whence these sounds proceeded ; and that 
every time she did so, the umbrella broke out afresh.” After the per- 
formance, to Nicholas’s astonishment, Mr. Lillyvick called on him. 
* Oh ! I see,” said Nicholas, ‘* then you were at the theatre to-night, 
and it was your umb——.” “This umbrella” said Mr. Lillyvick, 
producing a fat green cotton one with a battered ferrule, “she is a 
divinity ” (giving a collector’s double knock on the ground with the 
umbrella), ‘‘ I have known divine actresses before now, Sir, I used 
to collect—at least I used to call for—and very often call for—the: 
water rate at the house of a divine actress, but never did I see a divinert 
one than is Henrietta Petowker.”’ 

Mr. Squeers’s umbrella served him a double purpose at the capture 
of poor Smike as he “ hooked him in the coat collar with the handle, 
and afterwards in the hackney coach used it in “‘ poking Smike in thes 
chest with the ferrule of his umbrella and dealing a smart shower of! 
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blows with the ribs of the same instrument upon his head and shoulders.” 
Mr. Squeers admitted that thrashing a boy in a hackney coach was 
inconvenient, “ but the novelty gives it a sort of relish.” Probably 
it was this same instrument that figured on another occasion when 
Mr. Squeers, being “too far gone,” retired to bed “ with his boots 
on and an umbrella under his arm.” 

It seems appropriate to associate Uriah Heep with an umbrella, 
and we are told that he had one “ like a small tent.” 

Silas Wegg had an umbrella which, when the weather was wet, “‘ he 
put up over his stock-in-trade, not over himself; when the weather 
was dry he furled that faded article, tied it round with a piece ot yarn 
and laid cross-wise under the trestles, where it looked like an un- 
wholesomely-forced lettuce that has lost in colour and crispness what 
it had gained in size.” 

IL. 

An extra sized umbrella handed in by Mr. Dodson formed part of 
i the dramatic entrance of the plaintiff, triends and solicitors at the trial 
} of the celebrated breach of promise action, and when Mrs. Cluppins had 
= entered the witness box, “ Mrs. Sanders, whose eyes were intently fixed 
} on the judge's face, planted herself close by, with the large umbrella ; 
keeping her right thumb pressed on the spring with an earnest counten- 
ij ance, as if she were fully prepared to put it up at a moment’s notice.” 
) Mr. Stiggins possessed a notable umbrella, a faded green umbrella, 
# with plenty ot whalebone sticking through the bottom, as if to counter- 
§ balance the want of a handle at the top. When told that rum was 
} not allowed in the Fleet prison, to show his disgust, “ he cast up his 
H eyes and rapped his breast with his umbrella; and it is but justice 
to the reverent gentleman to say that his indignation appeared very 
real and unfeigned indeed.” 

So far we have seen an umbrella put to various purposes other than 
its legitimate one; now let us take a vivid little description of its 
use in heavy rain. A night or two after the disappearance of Little 
Emily, David Copperfield was roused by a rap at the door. On opening 
it he could only see an umbrella, “‘ which would have been an incon- 
4 venient one for an Irish cf giant, that appeared to be 
} walking about of itself. But presently I discovered 
4 underneath it Miss Mow- cher.” On Miss Mowcher 
itaking her leave, “ It was not a trifling business 
to get the great umbrella up and properly balanced 
in her grasp ; but at last T successfully accomplished 
this, and saw it go bobbing down the street 
through the rain, with- out the least appearance of 
} having anybody under- neath it, except when a 
}heavier fall that usual from some overcharged 
water spout sent it topp- ling over on one side and 
Idiscovered Miss Mow- cher struggling violently to 
getitright. One or two N Aattee a relief were ren- 

dered futile by the um- ll rella’s hopping on again, 
! like an ee ds bird, ~~ before I could reach it.” 
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IN LINE OF SUCCESSION 


By W. PETT RIDGE 


\ OST of us can remember occasions when the : 
- ladies and gentlemen known as reviewers— 
always, bless their hearts, more disposed to praise » 
than to blame—have said of a new writer some- - 
thing to this effect. 

“The mantle of Charles Dickens has fallen 
upon him.” 

A high compliment intended, but my idea is . 
that the man to whom it was offered regarded 
it with private confusion, and his brother novelists | 
took an attitude of open incredulity. In my’ 
own time I can think of one author only who 
deserved a certain applause of this kind; his name was William de 
Morgan. 

Since de Morgan’s period (he began to write, as you know, quite » 
late in life), I have encountered no work which has called back the 
flavour of the great master’s pages so vividly and so agreeably as . 
“Craven House,” by Patrick Hamilton (Constable). I began to: 
read Dickens when I was ten years old, and there happened to be a. 
mellow scent about the Household Edition handed down to me that . 
I have ever felt ought to accompany any first reading of the novels. 
You will not discover this in Mr. Patrick Hamilton’s book, for it was . 
published in our current year, but everything else about it brings » 
reminders of a long ago, unforgettable experience. Maybe I ought . 
to add that, unlike all the Dickens novels, except The Pickwick Papers, . 
it has little that can be described as a plot. 

“Craven House,” is a boarding establishment at Southam-on- 
the-Green, a neighbourhood known, I fancy, to most people as | 
Chiswick. The establishment is kept by Miss Hatt, and her boarders, — 
in the early chapters, are Mr. and Mrs. Spicer, a Major and his | 
schoolboy son, referred to throughout the book as Master Wildman, — 
Mrs. Nixon and her daughter. The chronicle is of their breakfast | 
each day, their goings out and coming ins, dinner in the evening, — 
rest. Mr. Hamilton exercises the right to take us into the bed-rooms, — 
and we see Master Wildman peering astonishedly at the father saying — 
his prayers; Mr. and Mrs. Spicer disputing for a correct share of the 
bed-clothes ; the two maids, Audrey and Edith, commenting on the | 
day’s incidents. 

The amazing detail is the truth, the fidelity of the conversation. 
The characters repeat themselves, just as folk do in everyday life; 
they have their small jokes to be applied to a variety of circumstances ; 
they behave just as normal people behave, but—here is the artfulness 
of the novelist—they are never dull. And except that young Master 
Wildman falls in love, which is a very right and proper thing for a 
youth to do, there is little of the sex business that has so urgent an 
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attraction for our writers of to-day. Nearly all the characters are 
characters you would be pleased to meet. Most of the events are 
events you would have felt gratified to witness. 

Some of us were asked a while since, by a journal, if the vanishing 
of what are known as Dickens types did not prove hampering to a 
modern novelist. We sent replies that were more or less evasive ; 
the real answer is to be found in this book. The fact is that types still 
exist; the only bother is to discover a writer with the observation 
and the humour to set them down engagingly in print. For myself 
I want nothing better than to read again, after a decent interval, 
the account of Master Wildman’s story of wild adventure as related 
to Elsie Nixon, and of Miss Hatt’s flare-up at the end. All the little 
disputes of a boarding house are set forth. 


“It was noticeable in the relations between these three ladies 
that a certain hot-water tank on the top floor of Craven House 

_ recorded the minor fluctuations of their otherwise thwarted tempers 
in a ruthless and exact manner we ourselves would never be able 
to approach—inasmuch as all three ladies were very much given 
to Airing (as one is at that time of life)—inasmuch as three ladies 
cannot Air, without clashing, on three and a half yards of string—and 
inasmuch as these three ladies clashed. For a slightly irritated 

Mrs. Spicer had but to move a stocking against Mrs. Nixon, to be 

almost Bloused off the premises by that lady—with Miss Hatt 

dexterously inserting petticoats to the detriment of whichever 
party she favoured least at the moment.” 
* Es ** * * * 

Mr. Patrick Hamilton shares with Charles Dickens the achievement 
f writing about ordinary people, and making them extraordinarily 
nteresting. He is, I am told, a young man, and this to me, who can 
o longer claim juvenility, is an additional reason for pressing his 
ovel on your notice. 

If you love the works of Dickens—and I am sure you do—you will 
ike “‘ Craven House.” 
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* LORD keep my memory green,” and not in vain 
He made that prayer, for still unto this day 
His memory’s fresh, though years have passed away 
Since death brought rest, and made our loss his gain. 
His memory is as bright as summer rain, 
As fair as hawthorn in the month of May 
Sweetening earth’s noisome places. On his way 
Through life he kept his genius without stain. 


He linked his name with Christmas; thus he bears 
A name immune from fashion and from wrong. 
His Carol’s notes unwavering, sweet and strong, 

Ring through the darkness of the passing years. 
We hear with laughter and with happy tears 


That faithful echo of the Angels’ Song. J. H. McNutry... 
ed 


DICKENS AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER 


By JOHN H. CROWTHER 
(Vice-President of the Melbourne Branch) 


rie be eloquent is to be able to speak with power, fluency 

elegance, correctness, intelligence and well-chosen 
words; to be persuasive in language and argument, and 
calculated to arouse emotions in others. 

Charles Dickens possessed these qualifications in a very 
marked degree. 

Eloquence has had noble and capable exponents since 
the world began. The orator’s voice has a mighty power 
to sway the hearts of men, and commonplace utterances 
delivered well, will often tell better than the most talented 
speech delivered without life or energy. 

Dickens in his novels showed a marvellous command of 
language, whether in dialogue or in description, and he used 
this rare gift to great advantage in his speeches. He was, 
as a contemporary remarked, *‘ an admirable and effective 
public speaker, excelling in that difficult form of eloquence 
which is appropriate to festive occasions, and was probably 
the best after-dinner speaker in England.” 

Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, K.C., said his father was 
generally acknowledged as one of the best speakers of his 
day. He spoke without notes, but never impromptu in the 
strict sense of the term, because he invariably thought out 
very carefully the substance of what he was going to say. 

To his son, who, in his early career, had delivered an effee- 
tive speech at the Cambridge University Debating Union, , 
which had received favourable notice in the press, Dickens § 
gave this advice: ‘I am extremely glad that you have: 
made such a good start at the Union. Take any amount: 
of pains about it, open your mouth well and roundly, speak : 
to the last person visible, and give yourself time.” | 

Fifty-six of the reported speeches cover a period of’ 
twenty-nine years (1841 to 1870). Doubtless there were: 
many others of which there were no notes or manuscript: 
available. These speeches reveal another of the many-- 
sided activities of Dickens's brilliant career, and one is: 
amazed at the extent of his knowledge, the remarkable: 
diversity and range and marvellous grasp of subject dealt! 
with; his mental alertness, the apt illustration, felicity of| 
expression, wealth and picturesqueness of his language, . 
richness of vocabulary, wealth of ideas, wide outlook on) 
life, sound commonsense, broad generous sympathy) 
(especially for the poor and afflicted), spontaniety of his: 
address, buoyancy of spirit, optimism, ireshness and force, 
originality and rapidity of thought, the’ pains he took to. 
make himself acquainted with the financial position of the: 
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large number of Institutions at whose annual meetings he presided, and 
whose claims he advocated for public recognition, and, lastly, the care 
he bestowed on the preparation of his speeches in order to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject and to have his points and 
arguments in logical sequence. 

At one meeting he delivered four separate speeches, and at others 
three. One comprised thirteen pages of close print, and several others 
nine, ten and twelve pages, and must have occupied a considerable 
time in delivery. They were invariably delivered without notes, and 
frequently without a pause or hesitation. 

Although his diction may not have been altogether faultless, nor in 
accord with orthodox rules of speech, his speaking appears to have 
been managed and delivered with consummate ease because of his 
careful and elaborate preparation, and it appealed to all classes on 
account of its sparkle, variety and humanity. 

Whilst he may not have been an orator in the accepted use of the 
term, I imagine he was what is next best from a popular point of view, 
namely, a delightful and entertaining speaker to listen to, and, after 
all, that is the main thing with the average audience. 

In proposing and responding to health toasts he was unequalled in 
his day. He possessed a clear, ringing, sonorous voice, capable of great 
expression and carrying power, which invariably retained its distinctive 
clearness, and added greatly to the effect and charm of his speaking 
and reading. 

The following are a few headings selected at random of the multi- 
tudinous subjects on which Charles Dickens spoke: International 
Copyright, Washington Irving, The Manchester, Birmingham and other 
Athenzums, Various Mechanics Institutes, Benefits of Culture, The 
English Nobility, Ignorance, The Working Classes, Theatrical Benefit 
Funds, Speech at Banquet to Macready on his retirement, Sanitary 
Reform, Gardeners and Gardening, Literature of England, Fine Arts, 
Educational Institutions, The Interests of Literature, The Royal 
Literary Fund, Commercial Travellers, Horrors of War, Administrative 
Reform, Hospital for sick children, Tribute to W. M. Thackeray, 
Artists Benevolent Fund, Royal Academy College, Newsmen and 
Newsvendors’ Institutions, Dramatic College Schools, The Actor’s 
Vocation, Lord Lytton, Rowing Clubs, Oxford Boat Race, Railways 
Benevolent Society, Eulogy on the Artists Daniel Maclise and Sir 
David Wilkie, and In defence of his public readings. 

Dickens was frequently associated as a speaker at public functions 
with distinguished men and eminent orators, including The Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Washington Irving, Richard Cobden, M.P., Lord 
Russell, The Lords Chief Justices, Oliver Wendel Holmes, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward 
VII.), The Duke of Cambridge, Archbishop of York, W. M. Thackeray, 
Benjamin Disraeli and Horace Greeley. ; 

In my judgment some of the finest speeches in the collection are 
these: His pathetic appeal on behalf of sick children, Newsmen and 
Newspapers, International Copyright, and Gardeners and Gardening. 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES COMPETITION 


WE are pleased to announce that the winner of the first prize in 


the Competition, announced in the Autumn Number, is 


“ Big Sister ’—Miss L. Trumble, Victoria Park, London, E.9. 


Consolation prizes are awarded as follows :— 


“ Dixie ’—Mrs. Arthur F. Brown, South Kensington, London, 8.W.1-. 

“Mrs. Harris ”—Miss Maud Van Nooten, Melbourne. 

“ Linley ’’—Mrs. Susanna Wilson, Bury, Lancs. 

“Mrs. J. Cruncher ’—Miss Gertrude M. Webster, London, 8.W.6. 
We have to thank Mr. E. H. Burden not only for setting so excellent. 


a paper, but also for his great help in reading and adjudicating on the 
large number of papers sent in. 


ANSWERS. 
(a) Tellson’s Bank, Paris. (b) Carton, in Stryver’s Chambers. 
(c) The Earth. 

D’ Aulnais. 

A rose on head-dress of Madame Defarge. 

There is only one! ‘* The House that Jack built.” 

Sydney Carton. : 

The Ghosts of Beauty, Stateliness, Elegance, Pride, Frivolity, — 
Wit, Youth, Age. 

La Guillotine: the Leprosy of Unreality. 

1755. (Darnay left England in 1792, age 37.) 

The Spy’s mock funeral. 

Mr. Lorry. 

By dealing in contraband goods. 

Wanted cover of darkness for illicit traffic. 

They were brother and sister. 

“If thou be changed into this shape by the will of God, then 
remain so,”” 

Westminster. Damiens. Jeremiah Cruncher. Gaspard. 

Houndsditch. Solomon Pross. Conciergerie. 

Miss Pross and Jerry Cruncher. 

A coffin containing paving stones and earth. 

60. (He was 75 at time of Carton’s death, December, 1793, 
therefore born, 1715. Met Lucie at Dover, 1775.) 


Solomon Pross and Sydney Carton. The stakes, ‘‘a friend in 
the Conciergerie.”? 


Samson. 

“This worn-out murderer.’ 

(a) Farrier of Beaudais. (b) Mender of roads. 
Cruncher. (d) Stryver. (e) Stryver. 
St. Evremonde. (g) Mr. Lorry. 

“The brothers Evremonde.’? 

Lucie. 


Mr. Lorry and Tellson’s Paris Bank, 


(c) Jerry 
(f) a 
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Dodson and Fogg 
By HENRY LEFFMANN, A.M., M.D. 


oe eB bY a century ago a famous case 

of alleged Breach of Promise of 
Marriage was tried in London. As one of 
the witnesses said, the day of the trial was 
by a “ remarkable coinci’-dence ” St. Valen- 
tine’s. The verdict was for the plaintiff, damages to the amount of 
£750 being awarded. 

The defendant was Samuel Pickwick, Esq., one of the most famous 
of England’s sons. The plaintiff was Mrs. Bardell, a widow, who, so 
far as we can now determine, went about her daily household duties 
with fidelity and industry, devoting herself especially to the bringing 
up of a little boy, her only child. She was in very moderate circum- 
stances, and naturally endeavoured to eke out her income by letting 
her spare rooms. When the immediate sorrow of the death and burial 
of her husband had abated, she put a bill up in the parlour window. 
“ Apartments furnished for a single gentleman; inquire within.” 
There is no indication that meals would be furnished, but a couple 
of letters that were read at the trial—letters that, as the plaintiff’s 
- counsel said, ‘‘ must be viewed with a cautious and suspicious eye ’”’— 
show that Mrs. Bardell did at least occasionally prepare a meal for her 
lodger. Only upon this supposition can we explain the somewhat 
mysterious phrase, ““ Chops and tomato sauce,”’ which is contained in 
one of the letters. 

Of the incidents in the early period of the occupancy of the rooms 
we have few specific details. We may infer, from the form of address 
of the only letters that were in evidence, that he became very friendly 
with Mrs. Bardell, for he addressed her in both cases as ‘‘ Dear Mrs. 
B.” It was not unnatural that Mrs. Bardell should be attracted to 
him. All the information that we have, and it is fairly abundant, 
shows that he was of an engaging personality, wholly devoid of cynical 
spirit, and really somewhat simple-minded. Serjeant Buzfuz declared 
in his speech that he would produce evidence that Mr. Pickwick was 
very friendly with Master Bardell, and that once he had patted the 
boy on the head and asked, ‘‘ How should you like to have another 
father ?” 

_ For the report of this trial we have to rely entirely on a certain Mr. 
‘Charles Dickens, who was in early life a parliamentary reporter, and 
_ who afterward acquired some fame as a writer. 

The attorneys for the plaintiff, Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, are held 
up to execration by the reporter. We have very little information 
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about them, except through partisan records. They were in such 
professional standing that a prominent Serjeant did not hesitate to 
take the brief they prepared. They were men of business, and they 
cannot be blamed if they took hold of a case which bore, upon the 
surface at least, the evidence of a just claim. That they took it on 
contingent fee cannot be held against them, although Mr. Samuel 
Weller, a witness in the case, expressed the condition in a phrase 
intended to injure the attorneys in the minds of the jurymen. Lawyers 
are everywhere taking cases on contingent fee, and the practice has 
been upheld as legal by the Supreme Court of this State. It may, 
indeed, be asked how could the penniless client get a hearing in court 
unless the system was permitted. 

Let us go a little further into the question. If we condemn Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg for their standards of professional conduct, how 
about Perker? He is brought first to our notice in the negotiations 
with Mr. Jingle concerning the spinster aunt. We meet him the second 
time at Eatanswill, at the election as agent of the Honourable Samuel 
Slumkey of Slumkey Hall. The brief conversations between Mr. 
Perker and the Pickwick group leave no doubt that the former was 
ready to carry out any corrupt method that promised the success of 
his candidate. 

On the occasion of visiting Perker immediately after the subpoenas 
had been served, Mr. Pickwick said that Dodson and Fogg were great. 
scoundrels, but the attorney said, “ Aye, aye, that is a matter of 
opinion, you know, and we won't dispute about terms; because you 
can’t be expected to view these subjects with a professional eye.” 

It is a question whether Mr. Perker really gave the attention to Mr. 
Pickwick’s case that he should. Why did he not see that Serjeant 
Snubbin did not allow Mr. Winkle to relate the incident with the 
middle-aged lady in curl papers? Mr. Winkle knew nothing about’ 
the affair except by hearsay. 

In truth, we may discern many points in which Mr. Pickwick’s 
lawyers were derelict concerning their client. Perker told him that he 
had engaged Serjeant Snubbin. When Mr. Pickwick 
asked, “‘Is he a good man?” Perker replied that 
the Serjeant was at the top of the bar. ‘ You 
needn't mention it abroad,” he said, “‘ but we say—_~ 
we, of the profession—that Serjeant Snubbin leads 
the court by the nose.” 

He was really deceiving his client, because the 
trial showed that Serjeant Snubbin, had no special 
influence with the court. Besides, what Mr. Pickwick 
needed was not influence with the court, but with 
the jury. 

It does not appear that the minor incidents would 
have given any strong suggestion to Mrs. Bardell, but 
one morning an incident occurred which certainly 
seems to have justified the view that Mr. Pickwick — 
had become serious and was desirous of terminating 
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his condition of single blessedness. We can even well imagine that 
the slightest suspicion of such a culmination was too much for her 
nerves, and that she saw in her lodger’s language and pleasing smile 
the possibility of a happy marriage with a release from her financial 
burdens. She observed the agitated conduct of Mr. Pickwick and 
was justified in assuming that he had something very unusual in view. 
A journey to some town in the neighbourhood of London could not be 
considered as a matter to trouble Mr. Pickwick; in fact, the Pickwick 
Club had specially commissioned the group to make such journeys 
and report on them. Nor does it seem reasonable to suppose that 
Mr. Pickwick about to engage a personal attendant would be sufficient 
to arouse in him much excitement. Notwithstanding, he began to 
ask Mrs. Bardell questions which seem wholly irrelevant if applied 
to the matter of engaging a valet, but entirely relevant as an intro- 
duction to a matrimonial proposition from a rather bashful bachelor 
about middle life to a widow 
with whom he had not been long 
acquainted. 

It is to be noted that while Mr. 
Pickwick told his associates that his 
conversation with Mrs. Bardell was 
merely relative to his intention of 
engaging a servant, no proof of this 
was presented in court, nor did any 
of his friends seem to regard the 
matter in that light. Moreover, 
what possible appropriateness was 
there in beginning such an inquiry 
with the question, ‘‘ Do you think it a much greater expense to keep 
two people than one?” In his explanation to his friends he said he 
had merely announced to Mrs. Bardell his intentions of keeping a 
man-servant, but as a matter of fact he had made no such announce- 
ment. His language cannot, by any casuistry be construed to be of 
this type, and we must hold Mrs. Bardell fully justified in assuming 
that Mr. Pickwick “ hoffered marriage,’ as Mrs. Cluppins remarked 
on a later occasion. Had an attempt been made to present this 
interview to the court and explanation offered that it had reference to 
the hiring of a servant, I think it likely, knowing something of the 
psychology of juries, that the verdict would have been for a much 
larger sum than was awarded. The jury would have regarded the 
explanation as merely trumped up by a shrewd counsel to assist a rich 
client who had paid a large fee. 

So far as regards the statement of Mr. Perker that Mrs. Bardell was 
willing to make a declaration that Dodson and Fogg had been the 
originators and promoters of the proceedings, it 1s to be noted that 
such a declaration was obtained under duress and must be received 
with great caution. 

It will not be possible to review in detail the circumstances of the 
trial. They will be found, as far as recorded, in the publication entitled 
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the ‘ Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,” edited, as noted] 
above, by Mr. Charles Dickens. One of the important witnesses was} 
Mr. Samuel Weller, who, notwithstanding his oath to tell the truth, . 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, endeavoured in the witness-- 
box, we are told, to do the plaintiff's case as much harm and the: 
defendant’s case as much good as he could. Yet he was strongly; 
inclined to the view that Mr. Pickwick’s intentions towards Mrs.. 
Bardell were matrimonial, for when he first heard of! 
the suit: “ Rum feller, the hemperor,” he said to: 
himself, as he walked slowly up the street ; “ think: 
of his making up to that ere Mrs. Bardell—with a: 
little boy too. Alvays the vay with these ere old) 
uns as is such steady goers to look at. I didn’t} 
think he’d ha done it tho—I didn’t think he’d a: 
done it.” 

Looking at the matter carefully, I think it would: 
have been a good deal better for Mr. Pickwick if he: 
had married Mrs. Bardell. There is every reason to: 
believe that she was a good housekeeper. Her boy; 
would not have been a burden, for Mr. Pickwick 
had been much interested in him and his childish 
games. With Mrs. Bardell looking after him he would have been 
saved a good deal of awkward and annoying experiences. She would 
have prevented the foolish visit to the Westgate House Establishment: 
for Young Ladies, and would have prevented him from getting mixed 
up with the middle-aged lady in curl-papers. She might not have 
been exactly the person to go into high society, but Mr. Pickwick 
generally got into trouble when he went into such circles, and what 
he needed most at the time of lite at which we have his history was a 
caretaker rather than a companion. ; 

Whatever was the character of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, they 
laboured zealously in the interest ot their client, collecting every scrap 
of available evidence, and engaging a competent Serjeant and Junior. 
They recognized that it was a case in which the jury and not the judge 
was the point of attack. On the other hand, Mr. Perker contended 
himself with bluffing Mr. Pickwick with stories of the wonderful 
ability and personal influence of Serjeant Snubbin, who had, by the 
way, engaged a very inefficient Junior. 

The affair cost Mr, Pickwick a few hundred pounds; not a large sum 
for him, but it is to be hoped that the outcome taught him (and others) 
that rich bachelors cannot with impunity trifle with the affections of 
innocent and confiding females. 


MANCHESTER HONOURS MR. CUMING WALTERS. 

Mr. J. Cuming Walters, Past-President of the Fellowship, was 
entertained to Dinner on November 8th by 300 of his Manchester 
friends, in recognition of his twenty-one years’ editorship of Tht 
Manchester City News, and his services to the city. 

During the evening the Lord of Manchester presented him with ¢ 
wallet of money as a further memento from his many friends. 
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ADVERTISING THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


AN APPEAL TO YOU 


WE are a unique and wonderful organisation; but wide as are 

our ramifications, we require to be better known. We must 
advertise more, continually and consistently. With this in view the 
Executive Committee has arranged the issue of a cheap and popular 
illustrated life of Dickens, ‘‘the world’s favourite author.” It is 
uniform in size with The Dickensian, but contains more pages— 
ninety-six. It is printed on the same high quality paper, and contains 
considerably over one hundred illustrations to attract the attention 
not only of those who are sufficiently interested in the subject to enrol 
themselves members of the Dickens Fellowship, but of the countless 
tens of thousands who read and love the imperishable stories which 
Dickens wrote. We know how to reach our own ten thousand mem- 
bers; but to get this book into the hands of the several other tens of 
thousands is our chief aim. 

The wholesale distribution of the book to the bookselling trade is 
in the hands of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., 
Ltd., and newsagents’ supplies can be obtained from Messrs. Horace 
Marshall and Son ; but it is left to the public to enquire of their book- 
sellers and newsagents, and this appeal is address to YOU—the Dickens 
lover. Will you please make the publication known to your bookseller 
and to your newsagent ? Show him the copy you possess. He will 
at once realise what a wonderful shilling’s worth he can offer to his 
customers, and send an order through his usual channels. The book- 
seller knows the steady demand there is for the novels of Dickens : 
this new outline of the Life will help him to double his sales: and 
will reflect on the membership of the Dickens Fellowship and the 
influence of every one of our Branches. 

Let your Education Authorities and your Libraries know of it. 
There is no more inspiring book to put into the hands of the young 
than the story of the struggling boyhood of our greatest writer of 
fiction. Please help to spread the interest in Dickens and the influence 
of the Fellowship. 

_ For those who desire the book in a more substantial form, a cloth 
bound edition is being prepared, price two shillings and sixpence. 

_ Any suggestions which will help in the distribution and sale of the 
book will be welcomed by the Hon. Secretary at The Dickens House, 
48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1. 
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CONCERNING 
LITILE DORRIT 


Iv is one of the few books in 
which occur descriptions of 
travel outside England. 
* * » > a 
It is one of the few books 
which introduce the reader to 
places in the West End of 


London. 
* x a“ * * 


It is the only book in which 
the George Inn in the Borough 


is mentioned. 
* * * * * 


It is one of the three books in which certain portions are auto-. 
biographical. 
* 4 ok * * 
Arthur Clennam and Flora Finching are David and Dora at middle age. . 
* * * * * 

The original of Flora was Maria Winter, with whom years before, as 
Maria Beadnell, Dickens was madly in love. 

* * * * * 

Rigaud, alias Blandois, put up at the ‘‘ Cross of Gold ”’ in Marseilles. 
David Copperfield put up at the ** Golden Cross’ in London. 

* * * o*” * 

Some portions of the Marshalsea Prison still exist, principally in- 
corporated in the Printing works of Messrs. Keliher and Co., Ltd. 
* * * * * 

The description of the Marshalsea scenes in the story were written 
from memory. When the book was finished Dickens visited the remains 
of the prison, as described in the preface. 
* * * * * 

The Iron Bridge was Southwark Bridge, which, after lasting a hun- 
dred years, was recently rebuilt as a bridge of stone with iron arches. 
* * * * * 

The title first chosen for the story was ‘‘ Nobody’s Fault,” and 
chapters 16, 17, 26 and 28 are respectively entitled ‘* Nobody’s Weak- 
ness,” “* Nobody’s Rival,’ ‘* Nobody’s State of Mind” and ‘t Nobody’s 


Disappearance.” , 


* x * * * 

The portrait of Dickens by Ary Scheffer was painted in Paris while 
the author was preparing Little Dorrit. It was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1856, and is now in the National Portrait Gallery. 

x * * * * 


Mr. Merdle had an original in John Sadleir, M.P., the forger, who 
committed suicide on Hampstead Heath. 
* * * * * 
The Cireumlocution Office was an invention of Dickens. 
* * * * * 
During the siege of Paris in 1870, Von Moltke was seen to be reading 


Little Dorrit under the walls of the city, while Bismark and Jules Favre 
had their historic meeting near by. W. J. R. 
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still in print : not including 
out of print books obtain- 
able second-hand only. 
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DICKENS REVISITED 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


HAVE lately returned to my Dickens after a very great 
many years. Not that I would not in the interval 
ave read him, but that fatigue and the sheer necessity for 
etting away from letters altogether hampered me. Lately 
have had an opportunity to return, and I have begun 
ith two books, Dombey and Son and Nicholas Nickleby. 
‘he first I had not opened, to my certain knowledge, since 
e year 1897; the second I had not opened, I think, since 
e year 1901. I propose very humbly to set down what 
ect they make upon me in the year 1926. Not that I 
jretend to any critical power, but that I would like to 
tablish a brief personal record showing what one person 
my generation feels about this writer upon so mature a 
turn to his work. I have no critical faculty; I know 
ery well that the emotions he arouses in me will differ 
om those which they arouse in most of my readers. And 
don’t pretend that these emotions are rightly aroused in 
e. On the contrary, it is exceedingly likely that I am 
rong, not in my judgment, for I cannot call it judgment, 
ut in what the Americans would call my “ reaction.” 
I was at first puzzled, and am still interested to consider, 
herein the greatness of the writer lies. The first thing a 
odern like myself would say about him is that he is 
amnably crude, with black and white contrasting like a 
Ihouette show; that there are only two values in his 
ictures, and that these two are simply and violently 
rown up, one against the other, as they are in a popular 
oster. But then, that is true of Moliére, and, on the 
hole, with some few exceptions, it is true of Shakespeare’s 
aracters, though Shakespeare is much more interested in 
mplexity, of course, than Dickens was. I take it, there- 
re, that this crudity is no bar to greatness in writing. 
hen Richard III. comes on to the stage and snarls with 
prising candour that he is a vile fellow and tells you all 
out it, it is quite out of nature, but it is a good piece of 
riting all the same. This crudity in Dickens, however, 
ems to me to go a little beyond the line, when you analyse 
in one particular, which is, that he produces a character 
a single trick, wherein he is, as in everything else, 
sentially an actor of melodrama. Lach of his characters 
s one tag, and exists by the repetition of that tag and 
no other. All his plots turn on one and only one 
peated and stale device: eavesdropping. But I note 
at in spite of such insufficiency the character and ma- 
inery of all or nearly all his figures have intense life, and 
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his stories a most powerful interest: and that is a ver, 
remarkable thing. So that I can only say, as one can onl 
say of one hundred other successes in the art of letters: 
‘ How it is done I know not, but it is done.” 

Another thing which has struck me in this return te 
Dickens is the amazing power of his good rhetoric in th 
midst of whole washtubs of bad rhetoric. Of the badnes 
of his bad rhetoric I suppose no competent judge wili 
doubt, or, if any man does doubt it, why then, he doubti 
it. I do not, and more I cannot say. I am as certai 
that the mass of Dickens’s rhetoric, especially his sentit 
mental rhetoric, is bad writing, as I am that the architectur 
of new Berlin is bad architecture, or the cooking in thi 
old-fashioned steerage of an Atlantic liner thirty yean 
ago was bad cooking. But the passages of his goo 
rhetoric are amazing. In this same Dombey and Son th 
little passage at the beginning, Mrs. Dombey holding he 
daughter as she dies, is at the highest level; it doe 
exactly what rhetoric ought to do ; it produces the emotio 
of verse, while retaining, though transfigured, the form o 
prose. 

In the matter of morals (which must always be examinee 
in any writer, for they inform his writing and are the ver) 
body of what he writes) Dickens seems to me singularl 
sound, save in one particular. And I would put it to thi 
test, that his morals felt sound in his own time, feel soun 
to us to-day, and will feel sound, I think, one hundree 
years hence, or as long time further as he may endure 
There is throughout a dislike of falsehood in statement, am 
accuracy in proportion—that is, in distinguishing th 
important from the unimportant where right and wron 
are concerned—and also a burning zeal for justice which i) 
very rare indeed in writers of any kind; more common 
though also rare, in speakers. 

But in this department of morals Dickens seems to me 
to have one great area of weakness. He lapses into thai 
worst of heresies, the Gospel of Kindliness. He cannot be 
blamed ; it was of his time. He lived in that generatior 
when the old transcendental faith of Englishmen wa’ 
beginning to break down (it has long ago disappeared), anc 
he clung to such fragments of it as could still appeal to th 
heart. In truth, this Gospel of Kindliness is an abomina 
tion before the Lord. This gospel of easy charity anc 
nothing else mattering is the very essence of topsy-turvydon 
in moral values: for it refuses to enquire why a good dee 
is good or what it is which makes it a good deed; andi 
reduces all judgment in such things to the basest of tests 
a sort of comfortable warmth. At bottom all those moral 
are the morals of confusion. Thus I confess that, for m 
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art, I can hardly read the pages dealing with the Cheeryble 
rothers ; not because they are obviously out of nature— 
Il Dickens is that, and I don’t mind it a bit; so long as 
the creator of puppets makes them live and amuses me he 
is fulfilling his function—but the Cheerybles do not amuse 
me; they only nauseate me. I am told that Little Nell 
iseven worse. I have not come to her yet in my re-reading. 

But with that, having said what is true, that these 
puppets are unreal and that their intense life is life given 
them by their author and not by nature, I would close 
with one more statement which I believe to be true— 
though I again beg my readers to believe that all such 
personal effects of a writer upon the reader are very 
imited and not to be trusted. It seems to me that Dickens 
has a marvellous faculty for seizing certain permanent 
haracteristics present in certain classes. It is all very 
well to laugh at his aristocrats and to say that they do 
not resemble aristocrats. They do not. They no more 
resemble aristocrats than the Pavilion at Brighton re- 
sembles the architecture of the Orient. But he has got the 
very heart of the permanent aristocratic foibles. He has 
appreciated as no one else has, out of a great number of 
talented men and even men of genius who have dealt with 
it, the superb irony of the London populace. He gets 
exactly, to the hundredth of an inch, the motives of 
hypocrisy and vanity in our average selves. And that is 
an amazing achievement for a man whose sentimentalism 
ran so false, and who, having no tradition behind him, let 
alone any systematic philosophy and religion, had no guide 
to keep him in touch with reality.—Reprinted, by kind 
permission, from ‘‘ The New Statesman.” 


EXETER CHANGE 


HIS old building stood from 1676 to 1829 on the site 

of Burleigh Street, Strand, and although familiar 

to Dickens, is not apparently mentioned in his writings. 
Next door to the office of Household Words (26 Welling- 
ton Street), and running from there to Catherine Street, 
was a narrow passage or arcade of shops, erroneously 
christened “ Exeter Change,” and often confused with the 
old building. A fragment of it remaining for some time 
was an architectural scroll with a clock-dial, which stood 
next door to the pit entrance of the Lyceum Theatre, this, 
T think, was “the illuminated clock at Exeter Change.” 
(‘Thoughts about People” in Sketches by Boz”). See 
also “ Gaiety Chronicles ” (Hollingshead), pp. 13-14, and 
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Silhouettes by 
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OPINIONS 


EVEN in his satirical sketches, his caricatures, or 

his portraits, there is no sting, no injurious per- 

sonalities, although many of his characters have 

really lived and left, unknown to them, their 

image on his magic mirror.—AMEDEE PICHOT. 
a * * * * 

So long as Dickens is read there will be one 
gentle and humanising influence the more at 
work among men.—Sir ADoLPHUS W. WARD. 

* * * * *” 

Sam Weller and Charles Dickens came to 
life together, immortal and twin-born.— 
SWINBURNE. 

* * * on * 

Dickens and Thackeray. Rivals they were 
not and could not be: comparison or preference 
of their respective work is a subject fit only 
to be debated by the energetic idleness of 
boyhood.—SwINBURNE. 

* * * ~ ~ 

A most cordial, sincere, clear-sighted, quietly- 

decisive, just and loving man.—CARLYLE. 
* * */” *” * 

The fascinating story-teller whose work is 
permeated throughout by the supreme quality 
of Pity.— JULES CLARETIE. 

* * * * * 

T often take up David Copperfield and read 
again some pages of it with feelings of emotion. 
The flowers in it are not yet faded, nor are 
the tears all dry.—JuLES CLARETIE. 

* x * * * 

He was one of those persons in whose society 
one is comfortable from the certainty that 
they will never say anything which can shock 
other people, or hurt their feelings be they 
ever so fastidious or sensitive.-—Srr ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH. 

* * * * * 

It is a rare gift to be able to paint low life 
without being low, and to be comic without 
the least taint of vulgarity.—WasHINGTON 
Irvine. 

* * * * * 

In spite of all the changes that have taken 
place since his time, Charles Dickens is still 
our supreme master of laughter and tears. He 
was to the townsmen of his day (and of our day) 
in a very real sense, what the ballad singer 
was to the peasantry of the past. He provided 
a medium for that community of feeling which 
is the great need of social life—Honprok 
JACKSON, 
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EDWIN DROOD AGAIN 


I. 
SOME NOTES 
By PROFESSOR F. J. CROSS 


{Eh eee al from one who claims no 

knowledge other than can be derived 
from the text and one or two recent articles 
in The Dickensian, the following notes may 
be of some little interest or amusement to 
Droodists. Nothing is to be considered 
dogmatic, but suggestive or hypothetical only. 
So ‘‘ Lie down, Towser.” 

Jasper’s guilt is clearly established by the 
statements of Forster and others, which 
would not be considered “ hearsay ”’ evidence 
in law as Mr. Aylmer supposed, and also by 
the direct assertion of Dickens himself. In 
Chapter XX., commenting on Rosa's specula- 
tions about Jasper, he says, ““ What could 
she know of the criminal mind, etc.?” A 
parallel occurs in Hunted Down (written ten years previously), where 
Slinkton, while professing most ardent affection for his two nieces, and 
making them trust him, murders one and is plotting the death of 
the other for the sake of money alone. Of him Dickens says, “ But 
there is no greater mistake than to suppose a man who is a criminal 
is, in any phase of his guilt, otherwise than true to himself.” Jasper 
may have been normal enough at one time, but dissatisfaction with 
his lot in life, craving for opium and passion of an attractive and 
rather childish girl, have made him just what Rosa calls him—** a 
bad, bad man.’ No doubt he has some power of mental suggestion 
which Dickens would have termed “ animal magnetism,” but it would 
scarcely amount to hypnosis as understood to-day. Had Jasper 
possessed the faculty of Svengali, he would have used it. 

Hypothetical mysteries in the previous history of Jasper and others 
are not necessary for the story like those of Alice Brown and Ksther 
Summerson. They would have been mere excrescence, and have 
militated against the power with which the characters and events are 

resented. To heap Ossa on Pelion in the matter of mystery is not 
ee and to assume that Jasper’s objection to the terms 
“uncle” and ‘“ nephew” in his intercourse with Edwin is a proof 
that no such relationship exists between them, is as irrational as the 
supposition that Billickin must be a disguised peeress because she uses 
no Christian name in her signature. 

The identity of Datchery, however, is fair game for the critic, but 
in approaching the question, careful consideration should be given to 
the necessities of the case, the prejudices of the period, the general 
bearing of the character, and, above all, the novelist’s sense of the 
fitness and propriety of things. In the first place, Datchery’s problem 


certainly does not exceed in difficulty and in need for energy and 
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concentration that which faced Nadgett in Martin Chuzzlewit, or 
Bucket in Bleak House. At the outset it simply called for information: 
about Jasper’s past and present habits and movements. To haveg 
used a Sherlock Holmes for such a job would have been very much! 
like using a sledge hammer to drive a tack into a plaster wall. In theg 
second place, the time of the story is the Early-Victorian era, when 
popular prejudice, in middle-class society especially, was utterly set. 
against refined persons of either sex engaging in pursuits which might 
seem beneath them. Datchery, we cannot but observe, is not well- 
bred. His demeanour towards the waiter and Deputy and Puffer, and: 
especially towards Sapsea, and his pothouse methods of registering 
progress are not those of one who moves in good society. 

I can, therefore, see nothing except the wistful gaze at Jaspers» 
window, which even remotely suggests Helena for the part. The 
inadequacy of his disguise for such as she is obvious. It is one things 
to wear boy’s clothes and pass as a boy; quite another thing to put 
on a grey wig and personate a bluff Bohemian like Datchery. Theg 
reference to hoyden days in Ceylon is designed to emphasize the great: 
change that came over her in Cloisterham. The same device is used 
in the case of Lizzie Hexam. As Datchery starts work in Cloisterham,) 
Helena is in London—a “ devoted companion” to Neville, who has: 
certainly great need of her. Under close observation as his rooms are,: 
she could not pass freely between them and Cloisterham. She would! 
be much too deeply and seriously concerned to indulge in jocositiess 
with Puffer and Winks or utter so flippant a remark in private ass 
“ For a single buffer of an easy temper, living idly on his means, I have 
had a rather busy afternoon.” But the insuperable argument against 
Helena masquerading in male clothing, and living and acting asi 
Datchery does, is—such action would be altogether out of keepings 
with the new refinement she has acquired and with her destined. 
position as the wife of the Minor Canon. Without being at all priggish,, 
Crisparkle could hardly stand for that ; the Very Reverend The Dean: 
would certainly find it an occasion for the clergy to “ keep their heads’ 
cool,” and society in general, without being such as Lady Tippins,) 
would have nothing pleasant to say about it. Above all, conside 
the feelings—and remarks—of the China Shepherdess on acquiring a‘ 
daughter-in-law who could be guilty of such a terrible fawa pas. I! 
am quite sure that Dickens could not, in so transparent a case, haver 
forgotten the innate delicacy of feeling that never allowed one of his 
heroines to act indecorously. It would be comical if he had done so.) 
Besides which, why should Helena leave a sphere of real usefulness toe 
do what any ordinary agent could perform? She was clearly thee 
first to arouse Grewgious to action against Jasper; she is makingg 
deductions and giving advice in London; and, when the end arrives, 
may reasonably be considered the prime cause of the murderer’sé 
downfall. Helena’s part is that of a’ chief-of-staff, not that of an 
intelligence officer. eat | 

It is equally difficult to connect Datchery with Tartar. The latter 
is brown-haired and blue-eyed, while the former has at least. black: 
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eyebrows of his own. One cannot conceive of a competent naval officer 
permitting such freedoms from Winks and Puffer, or speaking to waiters 
and Sapsea as Datchery does. Before Tartar is heard of, Mr. Grewgious 
is watching Jasper in town, and a broad hint that he has someone 
doing the same in Cloisterham is given by what he says when advising 
“the reception of Tartar in Furnival’s Inn. If Martin Chuzzlewit had 
been unfinished, we should, with equal reason, have supposed Nadgett 
to have been John Westlock; but as John had other occupation in 
looking out for Ruth, so Tartar has a similar attraction in Rosa. By 
Helena’s advice he is to act as a kind of decoy to Jasper in London : 
he could scarcely be expected to undertake such work as Datchery’s 
since he has no direct interest in the case. No doubt, he could be 
called on to help in an emergency, but I should suppose that, when 
he knew the facts, he would be more anxious to protect Rosa than 
grub around in Cloisterham. On his first appearance, he does, indeed, 
speak of himself as “ an idle man,” but not as “an idle buffer, living 
on his means.” We see no evidence of the vulgarity of manner or 
speech displayed by Datchery, and he has a tendency to use nautical 
phrases which the latter would find it very difficult to avoid. Time, 
appearance, manner and disposition are all against Tartar being 
identified with the secret agent. 

Bazzard is a third candidate for the position. He is first referred 
to as a “ particularly angular clerk” whom Mr. Grewgious “ has the 
good fortune to possess.” Later on, he is described as “ a pale, puffy- 
“faced, dark-haired man of thirty—a mysterious being possessed of some 
strange power over Mr. Grewgious.” The first question put to him 
and his answer argue anything but stupidity on his part, but im- 
mediately on Edwin Drood’s entrance, his manner, and that of his 
employer towards him, seem to change. He becomes gloomy and 
morose, and then falls asleep while Edwin is being sounded. But he 
js wide awake when witnessing the transfer of the ring. Whatever 
may be implied by his play-writing and “ The Thorn of Anxiety,” he 
4s certainly of use, and would be hard to replace, as Mr. Grewgious tells 
Rosa in Chapter XX. At the same time he is off duty on some mission 
‘connected with the mystery, and this mission can only be directly, or 
indirectly, concerned with the investigations at Cloisterham. Bearing 
the character of Nadgett in mind, one may fairly suggest that Bazzard 
js actually the secret agent. He has been discontented because he has 
had no good opportunity of displaying his particular genius, and, if 
the were intended as a mere aide to some more clever person, Mr. 
Grewgious would, no doubt, reflect, ‘‘ Perhaps he might not like that,” 
and would make him the principal. The wearing of the wig would be 
a sop to his theatrical propensities, and, being a stranger to the city, 
the would exhibit all the vagaries ascribed to Datchery on his first 
appearance there. Helena would have had no need to act as he does, 
‘and the energetic and decisive Tartar would have proceeded in very 
different fashion. Datchery’s whimsicalities and language are natural 
‘enough to one who had written a play, or who, if that phrase is not to 
be taken literally, had associated with private detectives ; and when we 
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consider what Datchery actually achieves, the job is certainly not ; 
beyond the capacity of Mr. Bazzard. Altogether, if Bazzard is not 
Datchery, I can see no good reason why he should not be so. My’ 
first impression of him was that, for the purposes of the story, the ; 
emphasis laid upon his character, and Mr. Grewgious's attitude towards + 
him would be ridiculous unless he were some deep, clever chap who» 
posed on occasions for the purpose of misleading bystanders. And, , 
since his earlier manner is attributed to dissatisfaction with his position : 
—‘he feels misplaced ’’—it is natural that it should change under’ 
more favourable conditions. 


Il—NEW LIGHT 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE'’S SEANCE 


B Y the courtesy of the Editor of “ Light ” we * 
J are able to give extracts from the article + 
by Mr. Florizel von Reuter, which appeared in 
that journal for October Ist. 

The revelations made by Sir Arthur Conan‘ 
Doyle at a public meeting in September last; 
concerning his speech with the spirit of Dickens ; 
obtained a very wide publicity, but, as is often: 
the case, only a garbled account appeared of ' 
what really happened. Writing to the Editor of 
* Light,” Sir Arthur Conan Doyle said :— 


“The Edwin Drood case seems to me to 
be so important, both from a psychic and from 
a literary point of view, that I was about to 
interrupt my brief holiday in order to send you an account off 
it, but I find that it would be a superfluous work, since Mr. von 
Reuter has done it so clearly and accurately. I would only add| 
that my hands were not on the instrument, and that I had not: 
discussed the question with the von Reuters.” 


The most important parts of Mr. von Reuter’s article are as 
follows :— | 


Il. 


It seems that, in his previous lecture, Sir Arthur, in analysing 
evidential cases of alleged spirit return, such as those of Jack London 
and Oscar Wilde, also alluded briefly to the termination of the un- 
finished Drood novel by an American medium, who purported to have 
been inspired by Charles Dickens himself. Making every allowance 
for the mistakes and difficulties invariably connected with psychic 
writings, Sir Arthur was inclined to admit the possibility of the 
authenticity of the sequel. 


Now we come to the strange subsequent developments, about which 
I am able to speak with absolute accuracy, my mother and I having 
been concerned in them. They occurred during a visit of ours at Sir 
Arthur’s country place in the New Forest. t 
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I must now emphasise a fact which is of the greatest importance, 
namely, that my mother and I were totally ignorant of the topic of 
Sir Arthur’s previous lecture in London when he had referred to the 
Drood mystery. This lecture had taken place during our trip to Ireland, 
and there was no possible way by which we could have gathered 
information concerning it, either consciously or subconsciously. 

One evening at Sir Arthur’s we held a seance with our Additor 
board (a kind of planchette, with which we get our messages). My 
mother always keeps her eyes closed when writing, to avoid any 
unconscious influencing of the writing. All those present upon the 
occasion I am about to describe testified that she did not look at the 
board. In the course of the sitting the following letters were spelled 
out: ‘zob si gnizzub tuoba,” which, when inverted, read: ‘ Boz 
is buzzing about.” (Note——As we often have mirror-writing, I was 
able to decipher the words without loss of time.) 

Recognising the name “ Boz”’ as indicative of Dickens, Sir Arthur 


asked if Dickens were writing. The answer came, * Jolly to meet 


you all here,” and was also inverted. 

Sir Arthur then asked, “© Would you be willing to answer a question ? ” 

A. “hope I know enough.” 

Q. ‘* Was that medium who finished Edwin Drood inspired ? ” 

A. ‘“ He was not by me.” 

(This answer is important, as my mother was unaware that a medium 
had ever finished the novel, and Sir Arthur was inclined to accept the 
end as genuine; consequently, the answer could in no sense have 
been the result of preconceived opinion.) 

Sir Arthur’s next question was, “ Who was Datchery ?”’ The 


answer was either a bit of chaff or had a secret meaning which we were, 


at the time, unable to fathom. I inclined to the latter supposition. 
It was, “ What about the fourth dimension ?” 

“Dickens ” then continued, “I was sorry to go across before I got 
him out of his trouble. The poor chap had had a hard time. I always 
hoped you would put Sherlock on his track. I don’t know which is 
better—to solve your mystery in your notebook or let it remain a 
mystery.” 

Sir Arthur said, ‘““ Thank you, Mr. Dickens.” 

A. “Charles, if you please. We like friends to be friends.” 

Sir Arthur now asked, ‘“‘ Is Edwin Drood dead ? ” 

Now comes the crucial reply. “I prefer to write it all out through 
you. No; he is alive, and Gris [clearly Crisparkle] is hiding him.” 

Not remembering the name Crisparkle, I attributed the spelling 
“(ris’? to an error, and deliberately substituted ‘“ Chris.” Even 
Sir Arthur did not discover until later that the right spelling is Cris, 
not Chris, an interesting point. After a few more remarks the alleged 


Dickens bade us farewell. 


Now let us examine critically various points in connection with 


‘this message. 


1. Both my mother and I were unaware of the nature of Sir Arthur’s 


previous lecture. 
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2. My mother read Edwin Drood some thirty years ago, but could not ; 
remember the name of a single character except the chief one—Kdwin, . 

3. I had read the book about fifteen years ago, but was equally’ 
hazy about its contents. ; 

4. Sir Arthur, on the contrary, was sufficiently well versed in the: 
plot to recognise immediately in the abbreviation “* Cris ” the person | 
of the kindly clergyman, whom none as yet has credited with a hand | 
in the mystery. 

Now, why did the intelligence purporting to be Dickens present; 
itself on that evening? Why, indeed, unless with a view to clearing; 
up the point alluded to by Sir Arthur in his lecture. There would | 
certainly seem to be some logical sequence between this lecture and | 
‘“ Dickens’ ’ unexpected appearance upon the scene. The evidence: 
in favour of a deliberate intention would seem to outweigh the coin- - 
cidence theory. 

It will be observed that, whereas * Dickens ” repudiates the author- - 
ship of the so-called spirit script, he states emphatically that Edwin . 
‘“‘is alive’ and obligingly gives us a clue to the mystery with the: 
words ‘ Cris is hiding him.’ Sir Arthur and I promptly set to work : 
to examine carefully the fragment of the book left by Dickens. Upon: 
comparing notes we were both of the opinion that there was nothing ; 
in the book to render it impossible for this clue to be accurate. Ini 
fact, there are several points which, when considered in this new’ 
light, would seem to assume an importance hitherto undreamed of. 

I realise that this is not the place to discuss in detail the new theories + 
to which the Crisparkle clue gave rise. Sir Arthur and I, in our thorough | 
examination of the plot under the new light thus thrown upon it, , 
have been able to evolve a new solution which would seem, on the: 
whole, to be a plausible one. I venture to express the hope that Sir * 
Arthur will, some time, be good enough to give this solution to the» 
world in literary form. 

I think these facts present an interesting and evidential case of ’ 
discarnate intelligence of some sort. I quite agree with Sir Arthur's} 
opinion that it is impossible to prove that the spirit of Dickens really 
spoke to us, but even allowing for a case of impersonation, the fact: 
remains that a novel clue to a much-discussed mystery was given— 
a clue which clearly did not come from the intelligence of any of the 
living persons present. And who would have been interested in clearing ; 
up the Drood question ? Who but the author himself 2? Who would. 
have known that the lecturer was interested in the Drood case, and was ; 
so well acquainted with the facts that the question of Drood would . 
be sure to come up if the name Dickens were mentioned 2? Who» 
but someone who had attended the lecture (which my mother and I 
had not)? I repeat that, in my opinion, the sequel at the Doyle home : 
was more than a coincidence ; that it was, in fact, the result of de 
liberate intent. Not in the message itself, but in the chain of cir-- 
cumstances leading up to the “ Dickens’s return” is to be found the ; 
evidence which points to the authenticity of the communication | 
from the Spiritualistic point of view. 


q 
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67 
LONDON AND DICKENS 


WE have often thought that we are apt to overstate the importance 
of Dickens in the life and history of London, but Mr. 
Cunningham’s comprehensive survey of London, recently published by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons, is a wonderful tribute to Dickens. In 
this volume, which is arranged alphabetically according to streets, 
Mr. Cunningham not only re-peoples the streets with their actual 
occupants, but ventures a little into the realm of fiction, and tells us 
in convincing language that certain characters of fiction had also 
connection with the streets and houses. And of these characters of 
fiction, Dickens is first and foremost, and the others are nowhere. In 
the index, Dickens characters occupy no less than six and a quarter 
columns of about 45 lines each, as against two and a half columns 
devoted to Thackeray, half a column to Walter Besant, and two 
columns ‘ General.” 

Mr. Cunningham has thus paid an enormous tribute to Dickens, but 
we fancy he has been over zealous, and has gone to the needless trouble 
of actually identifying houses to which there are no clues in the books 
or otherwise, to substantiate his choice: thus No. 10 Bevis Marks is 
given as the site of Brass’s office, and No. 9 Church Street as Jenny 
Wren’s house. The Falcon Hotel is stated to be the hotel where 
Jasper stayed. 

It is curious to find that Mr. Cunningham devotes a whole page to 
support his theory, which is the one generally adopted by those who 
think they know, that Grocer’s Hall Court contained the Little Tavern 
with the inconvenient table leg, to which Mr. Pickwick resorted for 
“a glass of brandy and water warm”; yet without any arguments 
whatever he definitely states as facts the house numbers above men- 
tioned ; also that the Kenwigs family resided in Carnaby Street, instead 
of near it, and that the Charles Dickens School in Lant Street occupies 
the site of the house in which the boy Dickens lived; also that Little 
Dorrit lived at No. 63 Borough High Street: these statements are 
given without any reasons attached. 

Amongst the wealth of information about London and Dickens 
which Mr. Cunningham has collected from various sources, the bulk 
of which is correct, we notice that here and there he is not always 
up to date: thus he says, in regard to 48 Doughty Street, that the 
House is to be opened as a Museum, whereas it had been opened for 
over two years when his book was published. He also repeats the 
fiction that Dickens was a clerk at No. 8 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
ghat he attended Dr. Dawson’s School in Compton Street, Brunswick 
Square, in 1826. He also erroneously states that Manette Street sug- 
gested the name to Dickens, whereas the fact is that its previous name 
of Rose Street was only changed to Manette Street after Dickens died. 
- Southwark Bridge is given as Little Dorrit’s Bridge, without any 
reference as to its having been rebuilt. ; 

' We find that Pip is stated to have lodged at the Cross Keys in 
Wood Street, and that Dickens frequently resorted to the Bell Tavern, 
at the corner of Carter Lane, while writing David Copperfield. Mr. 
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Cunningham does not give his authority for this, and without somy 
authority we cannot accept the statement; nor can we accept t 
statement that at the Spread Eagle Inn, Gracechurch Street, Dicken 
as a boy used to come to watch the coach start at night, because hi 
knew it would pass his father’s house. 

It is curious that in making the above reference to Carter Lane an: 
the Bell Tavern, there is no reference to the little office which Dickem 
had there and which is still standing. 

We also do not find any mention of Tony Weller’s association wit4 
the Belle Sauvage, or the connection of Rokesmith and Davi 
Copperfield with Blackheath. On the other hand, the only history c 
Barnard’s Inn which Mr. Cunningham appears to be able to collec 
from the thousands of books on London is its connection with Pip! 

Most curious of all, however, is his statement concerning the Littl 
Wooden Midshipman which used to stand in Leadenhall Street, an 
was then removed to Messrs. Norie and Wilson’s premises at 156 Minorie: 
Mr. Cunningham states that this has been moved to No. 59 Fenchureg 
Street, at the corner of London Street. This must have been pur 
guesswork, and is hardly creditable to an historian. There is a littl 
wooden midshipman outside these premises, but it is not the one, thag 
being still in the possession of Messrs. Norie and Wilson at their new 
premises at No. 123 Minories. 

There is so much about Dickens that is good in this book that iti 
regrettable a little more care was not exercised in verifying thi 
authority for many of the statements which the author appears t 
have collected from various sources, not always reliable. 

“The London of our Grandfathers,” a pictorial representation oq 
London as it was a hundred years ago, arranged and described b 
Gordon Home, and published by the Homeland Association, Ltd 
price 3/6, is a real joy to Dickensians ; a really excellent selection fror 
the well-known pictures by Sheppard, Tollis, Tombleson, Smith ane 
Hablot K. Browne. WALTER DEXTER, 
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rI\HE Marshalsea Prison, in the Borough still stands, although it is 

a prison no longer. The inner courtyard, covered in, forms jart 
of the works of the Marshalsea Press ; the rooms of the debtors are on 
“the floors above little changed, except that the partitions have been 
removed. The above illustration (block kindly lent by Messrs. 
J. J. Keliher and Co., Ltd.), is from the cover of their interesting 
| booklet describing Dickens's connection with the Marshalsea Prison. 
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DICKENS AND BATH 


Sir.—If Mr. Sturge Cotterell will again read my paper on Bath 
in the June Dickensian he will find that I did not suggest that Dickens: 
‘sensed the atmosphere of the place from guide books,” or that the 
amusing incidents *‘ were all mere imagination based upon rules andi 
regulations in a guide book.” 

My paper attempted to show that all the descriptions (not the 
atmosphere) of Bath were taken almost word for word from theg 
Guide Book of 1825. If, as Mr. Sturge Cotterell says, the bar and) 
marble vase existed in 1840, it would seem that the 1834 guide books 
was endowed with the same power as Jingle when he described theg 
French Revolution of 1830 in 1827. 

Of course the Bath people recognised each lady in Pickwick. Iti 
has been quite usual in any community, whose foibles are held ups 
to ridicule in fiction, to read real people into the characters in the book ;; 
and if Pickwick really represents the atmosphere of Bath in 18288 
the society ladies of the time had little else to do. I take a more chari- 
table view of them, and of Dickens, than does Mr. Sturge Cotterell. 

However, the whole question is one of evidence. I gave detailed! 
references for all my authorities. Perhaps Mr. Sturge Cotterell will 
now give references (other than mere local tradition, which is so often 
unreliable) to the grounds on which he bases his conviction that Dickens: 
was in Bath in 1837 for the purpose of obtaining material for the book. 

I may add that I have searched (not exhaustively) the Bath papers 
for early 1837. The only reference to Pickwick that I found was thatt 
in the ** Bath Herald” of 8th April. In a short appreciative notice: 
of the 13th part is the following: ‘‘It is... interesting to Bathonians, 
the hero being conducted down to Bath, and introduced to the M.C.,, 
to the Card Assemblies, and to the Balls. The characters we presume, . 
are not of the present day exactly, as we do not recognize them by the: 
description . ..°’ (italics mine). 

In the ** Bath Chronicle,’ January to March, I did not find Dickens’s: 
name in the lists of arrivals. 


Yours faithfully, 
Clapham. T. J. Brapiey. 


Srr.—lIf Dickens did visit Bath in 1837, Mr. Cotterell should be able 

to produce a better proof than to say that in his belief he is ‘‘ supported 
by the late Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who knew.” 
_Now Perey Fitzgerald knew Dickens only in the later years of his 
life, and many of his statements on Dickens matters are peculiarly 
incorrect. Let me refer to Bath alone. In ‘ Pickwickian Studies,” 
1899, Fitzgerald says that the village of Pickwick “has long since 
disappeared from the face of the map” (p. 24). 

He also says that Bantam lived in St. James’s Square, and that 
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Jickens actually makes Sam Weller go to that Square (p. 31), whereas, 
f course, it was Queen’s Square. He also says that Mrs. Craddocks’ 
ouse was in the Circus (p. 31), although in later pages he certainly 
efers to the Crescent as the situation. 

It is very remarkable that he should have made so many errors 
oncerning even Bath in so short a space. : 

On page 25 Fitzgerald makes this statement : ‘* He (Dickens) was 
here in 1835 on election business. . . . While thus engaged on serious 
usiness he kept his eyes open, took in all the humours of Bath, and 
oted them in his memory, though he made no use of this until two 
ears later, when he was well on into Pickwick.”’ 

Now there is no suggestion here that Dickens paid a visit to Bath 

1837. In his “ History of Pickwick’’ published eight years before, 
itzgerald has only a little to say about Bath. 

In Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Life of Dickens” (1905), Vol. I., page 288, he 
tates that Dickens ‘‘ must certainly have paid a second visit to Bath 

_ which must have been in 1837, just about the time of writing the 
Prial.”’? This is by no means conclusive. 

T do not think Mr. Cotterell could have verified his facts regarding 
ercy Fitzgerald, “ who knew,” before he wrote his letter, and I 


hink we ought to have more proof before we accept his contentions. 
Yours truly, A. T. Fore. 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS ’’ LOCOMOTIVE 


Sir.—I see it announced that the Metropolitan Railway are to 
ame one of their electric locomotives, ‘‘ Charles Dickens.”’ 

T would like to remind your readers that in the year 1874, under the 
irection of that notable railway mechanical engineer, Francis W. 
ebb, the old London and North Western Railway built the ‘“‘ Charles 
ickens? passenger locomotive at Crewe. This famous engine ran 
aily between London and Manchester until 2,000,000 miles were 
ompleted, when she retired with a world’s record, a successor of greater 
ower with the same name then being built. 
.M.S. Offices, 


Euston Station. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. JEFFKINS. 


DICKENS’S USE OF “ MOTHER-IN-LAW ”’ 


Srr.— Mr. Chubb will be interested to know that Gibbon used the 
erm in the same sense as Dickens. Writing from Lausanne to an 
timate friend, Mrs. Porten, on September 20th, 1755, he said: “I 
orgot to ask you whether, in case my father writes to tell me of his 
arriage, would you advise me to compliment my mother-in-law ? 
think so.” Perhaps I ought to add that the question haunting 
he future historian’s mind was one of propriety ! He had nothing 
gainst his father. For my part, like Mr. Chubb, I cannot see where 
he error is in Dickens. Surely a woman who is termed ‘‘ mother ”’ 


y a legal tie with a father is much more really a mother-in-law than 
elationship to which the term is commonly 


too, in the case of young children, despite the 
raditional joke about the mother-in-law as usually understood, her 


sowers are far greater. 
Yours faithfully, 


3alham, S.W. W. KENT. 
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CRESCENT OR CIRCUS ? 

Srr.—I wonder if anyone will agree with me in thinking that perhap] 
it was ‘* The Cireus”’ in Bath and not ** The Royal Crescent’? wher 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends had rooms ? I will quote from Chapte 
VIII :—* But Mr. Winkle didn’t wait for him. He no sooner hear 

. than he bounced out of the sedan .. . took to his heels and tor 
round the Crescent ...; the door was open as he came round the secon 
time.” 

I was staying in Bath not long ago, and it seemed to me more likel: 
that Mr. Winkle ran round the Circus, as he could hardly run roun/ 
the Crescent. Yours faithfully, 

Creenbank, Chester. MADELINE JONES. 

[This question has already been thrashed out in The Dickensiay 
and in various books on the subject of Dickens and Bath. There isn 
doubt that the Crescent really was the scene of this adventure, Mil 
Winkle doubling back on reaching the end. The Circus is quite w 
suitable: it is not an exposed place such as Dickens describes, and hai 
three streets giving egress from it.—Ep1ror.] 


HABERDASHERS 

Str.—The recent opening meeting in the Haberdashers’ Hall ma; 
serve to remind Dickensians that there are but two haberdasher 
referred to in Dickens’s works. 

In David Copperfield, Mr. Omer, ‘‘ draper, tailor, haberdasher an 
undertaker,’ of Yarmouth, who buried David’s mother. 

In Reprinted Pieces, the first of the ‘‘ Three Detective Stories,’. 
which relates to the murder of a young woman in the Waterloo Roack 
a pair of gloves figuring in the story were sent to be cleaned to the 
shop of Mr. Phibbs, the haberdasher, in Cheapside, opposite Mr 
Trinkles, the great upholsterers. 

Yours truly, Wiztt1am J. Rorrery. 


[Mr. Roffey overlooks the most famous Haberdasher of all, Mr 
Blotton, of Aldgate, and a member of the Pickwick Club; and i 
hosiers are in any way allied to haberdashers, then one ne includé 
Thomas Curzon, of the Golden Fleece, Aldgate, whose apprentice, Hugh 
Gilbert, was enrolled as a member of the ’Prentice Knights.—Eprror.. 


FELLOWSHIP NOTES 


Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


The season opened on October 3rd, when the new President, Sir 
has. C. Wakefield, Bart., acted as host in more ways than one. Not 
nly did he receive the members. on their arrival, and arrange excellent 
efreshments for them during the interval, but it was his influence 
= Master of the Haberdashers’ Company that secured the use of their 
istoric old Hall in Gresham Street for the evening. 

* ca * * * 

After the Presidential Address, which breathed the true Dickensian. 
pirit, and which is printed on another page, the members were 
ntertained by several delightful musical and_ vocal items by some 
alented ex-pupils of the Guildhall School of Musie, for which we are 
nee more indebted to our good friend and Vice-President, Mr. Saxe- 

yndham. Mr. Tom G. Edwards delighted the audience with his 
Inaracter sketches. Everyone felt the Session had opened in most 
bropitious fashion. 
* * * * * 

The Dinner held at the Hotel Russell on October 6th, to celebrate 
he twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Fellowship, was 
nother pleasant and successful function. Nearly 150 members and 
iends were present and listened to the excellent speeches, which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s scintillated 
vith humour and whimsicality, and all the other speeches were excellent. 
he chair was taken by the new President, who, with his characteristic 
modesty, almost entirely effaced himself. 

* * * * * 

Several branches will be celebrating their twenty-fifth birthday 

luring 1928—Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, Stockport and 


Portsmouth. 
* * * * * 


) The Chairman of the Council, Mr. Frank S. Johnson, is visiting, 
with his recitals, etc., no less than seven branches during his year of 


* * * * * 


We regret to learn of the death of Mr. John H. Crowther, the Vice- 
resident of the Melbourne Branch, of which he was the founder and 
st Hon. Secretary. The article from his pen on page 46 was already 
in type when the sad news reached us. He was a real pillar of strength 
to the Melbourne Branch ; only a few weeks before his death he had 
viven the branch one of his charming talks on “ Dickens as a Novelist, 


Humorist and Literary Genius.” 
* * * * * 


Miss E. A. Fraser, a welcome contributor to The Dickensian, has 
been elected a Vice-President of the Melbourne Branch. 
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During the late summer and autumn London members enjoyee 
three rambles, the first to Chelsea, conducted by Mr. A. W. Wickens 
and the remaining two to the City and the Strand respectively, bot 
under the guidance of Mr. Frank Johnson. 

* * * * * 

‘The Topography of Little Dorrit’? was the subject of an interestin, 
lantern lecture by Mr. W. J. Roffey given to the London members iii 
November. The lecturer brought home to the audience the closs 
connection places in France, England and Switzerland had wit 
Dickens. 

* * * * * 

The Canterbury Branch, which was established only in the earl, 
part of the summer, is doing 
well. It owes its inception t¢ 
Mr. Clifford Wheeler, a_ welll 
known poet and antiquarian 0¢ 
that city. He tells us how i 
came to him that a Branch o« 
the Dickens Fellowship ought 
to be formed in the city ent 
deared to us through its associa 
tion with Agnes Wickfield, whik 
he was on a visit to Broadstair 
in May last. That visit als 
inspired a poem, of which twe 
verses read : 


In pathos full he shewed the 
soul, 
Read motive with a cleare: 
eye, 
And godlike brooded o’er the 
whole, 
Directing truth to destiny 


Pointed the plague spots o 
his time, 
With life’s oppressors, vill 
lainy’s taint, 
And virtue’s effort all sublime 
President, Canterbury Branch With character’s evolution: 
quaint. 


The complete poem has been reprinted in a Desk Blotter which Mr 
Wheeler had prepared for Christmas Charity. The Blotter containt 
several interesting views of Canterbury, and is wonderful value for : 
shilling, the whole of which sum goes to the charity. That is excellen 
work. Success to Mr. Wheeler and the Branch !— 

* * * * * 

Among the new members enrolled at the Dickens House we notic 
the names of Major Ian Hay Beith, Major the Hon. Edward Cadoga’ 
C.B eM. Bs Mr. K. Guy Dauber, P.R.I.B.A., Mr. Bernard Darwi 
grandson of Charles Darwin, and Sir David H. Kyd. 

* * * * * 

Congratulations to Sir Perey Shepherd, retiring Sheriff of the Cit 

of London, on his knighthood. : 


Mr. Clifford Wheeler 
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. We regret to learn of the death, on the 8th October last, of Mrs. Mary 
Webb. Mrs. Webb was a regular attendant at our functions, and will 
9e remembered as the writer of many charming novels, mainly dealing 
vith Shropshire life. She was very popular with readers in America. 
: * * * * * 


The Redditch Branch believes in the social side of the Fellowship’s 
ork, and the weekly dances are very well attended, and do much to 
nit together in a common bond of friendship lovers of Dickens. But 
he more serious side is by no means neglected, as Mr. F. Blackford, 
he President, pointed out at the opening meeting on September 21st. 
nm October 5th, an interesting innovation took the form of ** My Story,” 
hen six members, representing six different characters in Little 
orrit, told their story. At the November meeting, Mr. K. Guise 
poke of the great variety offered to us in the field of literature, and 
this provoked discussion among the audience, it proved a very 
ueccessful lecture. Mr. W. Terry, a Past-President, occupied the 
hair. 


* * * * * 


The Portsmouth Branch reports an increase in membership to 749 
embers, and a continuation of the many charitable works in which 
t has now been engaged for twenty-five years. Mr. W. R. Davison 
as re-elected Hon. Treasurer for the twenty-third year in succession. 
* * * * 

At the opening meeting of the Hackney and Stoke Newington 
ranch, which was attended by over two hundred members and 
riends, the President, Mr. H. Mills, gave a short address on ** The Aims 
nd Objects of the Fellowship,” an idea which other Branches would 
0 well to adopt on a similar occasion. Mr. Tom G. Edwards again 
elighted this meeting with a full selection of his studies of Dickens’s 
sharacters. 

* * * * * 
But the great event of the evening was the debate between Mr. 
eNulty and Mr. Rust as to which men in Dickens are the better, 
he bachelors or the married men. It was a fierce, though friendly, 
ebate, Mr. McNulty favouring the bachelors, and Mr. Rust, the good 
ickwick that he is, championing the married men ; and the audience, 
00, entered thoroughly into the discussion. Mr. T. W. Hill was in 
he chair, and summed up the position admirably; and the married 
an won “hands up.” 

2 2 * * e 
“The Diary of Samuel Pepys” was the subject of an excellent 
ecture given by Mr. H. V. Carrington to the Hackney Branch at the 
ovember meeting. 

* * * * * 
The East Bay Branch draws its membership from Oakland, Berkeley 
nd other cities on the eastern shore of San Francisco, and, from the 
eports to hand, is in a very flourishing condition. Dr. Lionel Steven- 
on, of the University of California, whose work is well known to our 
eaders, has again been elected President, and the membership has 
rebled in the past. two years. A “Tiny Tim” Fund administered 
y the Red Cross Society has peer ee 

* 


The Winter Session at Eastbourne opened on October 4th with a 
ocial Evening. All members wore some emblem representing a 
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character from the works of Dickens, and a prize was offered for the 
member guessing the greatest number correctly. Other attraction: 
included table tennis and dancing. On November Ist, a very enjoyablk 
recital was given by Mr. Frank 8. Johnson. The meetings of th: 
Study Circle have been well attended, Little Dorrit being the work: 
studied. Prizes have been offered for the best essay on a favourit« 
character in the book. Whist drives are regularly held at the Dicken 
Hall on Monday afternoon and Wednesday evenings. 
* * * * * 

The Manchester Association of Elocutionists visited the Branch ini 
that city in October, and a programme of Dickens recitals—ineludin 
several lesser known excerpts—proved a very enjoyable item. A 
the November meeting, Lieut- Col. W. Laurence Gadd, ** steeped to th 
neck” (& la Julia Mills) in Great Eapectations, gave the fruits of hi 
seventeen years’ labours in the marshland topography of that arrestin 
story. 

* * * * * ; 

At the conclusion of Colonel Gadd’s lecture at Manchester, a collection 
was made on behalf of The Dickens House, and the sum of £5 resulted: 
Bravo ! Other Branches please copy. 

* * * * * 

Rochester—the centre of Dickensland—has many other attraction: 
surrounding it, as the Branch fully realises; for durmg the summer 
outings have been organised to the historic home of the Sidneys 
Penshurst, and the mansion at Knowle; in each case the interiors) 
of the houses were viewed, as well as the beautiful grounds ana 
surroundings. 

* * * * * 

David Copperfield monopolised the October meeting at Rochester 
Mrs. Prall and Mr. Smetham opening ; Mrs. Hodge confined her remark 
to the delightful experiences of David at Blunderstone, and Mr. Toppin; 
followed with the Murdstone episodes. Mrs. Prall then, in her owr 
inimitable way, took just seven minutes with David and Miss Shephe 
A most sympathetic analysis of Dora was provided by Mrs. King 
An interlude, ‘* The Arrival of the Murdstones,’? was performed by : 
party of members. 

ES * % * * 

The Sheftield Branch has suffered another loss in the death of thei! 
“recruiting sergeant,’ Mr. George E. Johnson, a most enthusiastii 
and devoted member of the Branch Council. ‘‘ It is not for his wor 
only that we shall miss him,’’ writes the Hon. Secretary, “ but for hi 
genial kindly presence. Everybody knew and loved him, and it i 
with heavy hearts that we face the future without him.” 

* * * * * 

* Dickens’s gentlemen: what they were and what they were not’ 
was the attractive title of Mr. Cuming Walters’ lecture to the Sheffiel« 
Branch in November. Mr. Walters spoke of the old type of hero i 
fiction, a thing of poses, shams and affectations. and said that Dick 
showed the world how vain and hollow was this so-called ‘‘ gentleman,’ 
and in its place created a type of real gentleman. Dickens strove t 
make the world see that a true gentleman is known by his characte 
his unselfishness, courtesy and honourable nature, not by his attire 


excellence of speech. Mr. Monks occupied the chair, and a disoussip} 
followed. 
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The Southend Branch makes a special feature of dramatic work, and 
the accompanying photograph shows the excellence of their cast for 
<The House of Dombey,” recently produced. The Branch is to be 
congratulated on the large sums of money it has been able to give 
+o local charities through these performances. 


¥ 
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The Sydney Branch is steadily gaining in popularity and numbers. Iy 
addition to the meetings the society has been active in other directionss 
It celebrated the master’s birthday by an expedition to Figtree, ona 
of the beauty spots of Sydney Harbour, and in June collaboratec 
with the Shakespeare Society in an entertainment for Sydney Hospital 
It is proposed with the funds to endow a cot in the Children’s Ware 
of Sydney Hospital, to be known as the Dickens Fellowship Cot, anc 
to be maintained by the society from year to year by a similar effort 
The social committee has also arranged a ** Character Dance,” tha 
proceeds of which will be used to provide gifts for the friendless patient 
in the hospital on Christmas morning. The discussions held half 
yearly on one of the bookds have always proved very popular—fo: 
this year we have taken David Copperfield and Great Expectations 
The latter is one of the books assigned for study for students in th 
Intermediate Examination. 

. * % * * 

The largest attendance in its history ushered in the season at th 
October meeting of the Philadelphia Branch. A feature was tha 
reading of three prize essays on Dickens, written by students of th 
High Schools. An introduction to Little Dorrit was read by Mr 
J. K. Thompson ; and a paper on ** Dickens and Music ”’ presented by 
Mr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Assistant Editor of **The Etude.’. 
In addition to some charming musical numbers, and recitals from th 
book of the season by Miss Margaret Monaghan and Miss Rovilld 
Weisbecker, two scenes from a dramatised version of Little Dorrt 
were very ably presented by Mr. Casper W. Briggs and his players. 

* * * * * 

The Cheltenham Branch reports that a large increase in membershiji 
has occasioned a change in the place of meeting, and that the ne 
home is in the spacious café of Boots Ltd., High Street. Mr.! Wi 
Ranks, thePresident, was in the chair at the first meeting, at whiek 
over two hundred were present, and spoke on Nicholas Nickleby. A‘ 
the second meeting the Rev. W. E. Beck gave an entertaining pape 
on ‘* The Church and the Parsons of Dickens.’ A record season is iv 
prospect. ; 
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BaLHamM— 
Dec. 9—‘* The Dawn of English Drama,”’ by Mr. W. Kent. 
Pe 10—Visit to the Guildhall. 
Jan. 13—Christmas Party. 


»  14—Visit to the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, Bevi 
Marks. 
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BaLrHam—continued— 
Jan. 28—Dramatic Programme, arranged by Miss Jolly. 
Feb. 10—Papers by Mr. Wrench and Mr. W. P. Woollians. 
| 3 11—-Visit to the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great. 
| BaTHo— 
- Dec. 12—Discussion: ‘‘ Dickens’s portrayal of Women,” opened by 
Mr. W. W. Bell. 
a 19—Christmas Party. 
wf 29-30—Annual Teas and Entertainment to Poor Children. 
Jan. 9—Selected Readings by Mr. R. N. Green-Armytage. 
,  23—Reading Circle. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Dinner. 
kg 13—Reading Circle. 
»»  27—‘* Boythorn,” by Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell. 


BEDFORD— 
Dec. 5—The Art of Reading and Reciting, by Mr. F. R. Swainston. 
19—‘* What I like and dislike about Dickens,” by Mr. G. E. 
Glazier, County Librarian. 

Jan. 5—New Year’s Social. 

,, 16—Reading and Study Circle, Leader: Miss K. Holland. 

,, 30—Lantern Lecture. 
Feb. 13—‘‘ Proposals and Weddings,” by Mr. F. Randle. 

,. 27—Reading and Study Circle. Leader: Mr. J. Hamson. 
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BLacKPooL— 
Dec. 8—The Male Characters in Martin Chuzzlewit presented by 
the Ladies and criticised by the Gentlemen. 

Jan. 5—The Female Characters in Martin Chuzzlewit presented by 

the Gentlemen and criticised by the Ladies. 
a 26—Dramatic Evening. 
Feb. 7—Annual Birthday Celebrations. 
Mar. 1—My favourite character in M artin Chuzzlewit. 


BriGHTON— 
Dec. 9—Lecture-Recital by Rev. Luke Hicks, M.A. 
Jan. 3—Lecture, with illustrations, by Miss Dora Russell Davies. 
Feb. 3—Birthday Celebration. 


CHELTENHAM— 
Dec. 2—‘‘ Shakespeare, Dickens and Education,’ by Mr. T. Lyon. 
Jan. 6—Ladies’ Evening. 
Feb. 3—‘‘ Dickens and the Drama,” by Mr. H. O. Barnett. 
Ee 11—-Birthday Celebration. 


EAsSTBOURNE— 
Dec. 6-7—Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, arranged by Miss E. M. Mosley. 
25 99——An Old-time Christmas Party. 
Jan. 10—Lecture: ‘“‘ The Topography of Little Dorrit,’ by Mr 
W. J. Roffey. 
Feb. 7—An Evening with Dickens, arranged by Miss E. M. Mosley. 
EpINBURGH— 
Dec. 8—Character Studies from Little Dorrit by Members of the 
Dramatic Society. 
Dec. 22—Annual Christmas Dinner. 
Jan. 19—Lecture: ‘‘ Biographers of Dickens,” by Mr. A. A. Fraser, 
M.A. 
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EvinBuRGH—continued— 
Feb. 2—Lecture: ‘The Father of the Marshalsea,’’ by Mrs. JJ 
Murray Minck. 
Pr 16—Lecture: ‘Dickens and the Call of the Hills,’ by Mr 
J. Liddell Geddie, M.A. 
Mar. 1—Lecture: ‘“ The Two Foreigners,’ by Mr. Dan MeArthur.: 


HaAtTFrIELD— 
Dec. 14—Debate: ‘‘ That Dickens’s Male Characters are his best.’” 
Miss Apps and Mr. Ellingham. 
Jan. 11—A Dickensian Whist Drive. 
Feb. 8—Dramatic Performance. 


HuLL— 
Dec. 2—Ten Minutes’ Papers by Members. 
,.  16—‘‘ A Christmas Caro] ’’ by Members. 
Jan. 13—‘‘ History and Fiction”? by Rev. A. H. Lewis, B.A. 
- 27—Musical Evening, arranged by Miss Watson, L.R.A.M. 
Feb. 10—A Pickwickian Swarry. 
me 24—-Recital by Mr. H. Kellington. 
LEYTON— 
Dec. 28—Recital of A Christmas Carol by Mr. F. 5. Johnson. 
Jan. 25—Annual Social. 
Feb. 29—Members’ Evening. 


LIvERPOOL— 
Dec. 7—Dramatic Evening. 
;» 14—Members’ Evening, arranged by Miss Kelly: ‘* Dickenss 
and Christmas.” 
Jan.. 18—Lecture by Mr. J. Lea Axon. 
Hf, 25—Recital, *‘ Dr. Marigold,” by Mr. Frank 8. Johnson. 
Feb. 4—Dickens’s Birthday Party. 


‘ 


9 8-—‘* What we owe to Dickens,’ by Rev. Canon Coop. 
; 22—Papers and Discussion on Little Dorrit. : 
Lonpoxn— 


Dec. 5—Lecture by Major General H. 8. Neville White : ‘‘ Dickens’ 
Life Story as told in his writings.” 
mp 16—Christmas Party at the Caxton Hall. 
Jan. 4—Lecture by Major Richard Rigg. 
Feb. 38—Birthday Recital by Prof. William Miles. 
~ 7—Birthday Dinner at Midland Grand Hotel. 
MANCHESTER— 
Dec. 2—Short papers by Members, followed by Discussion. 
+ 9—Annual Dinner. 
Jan. 6—* Christmas with Dickens ’’—a lecture by Mr. Fs R. Dean. 
», 20—Dingley Dell Party. 
Feb. 8-11—Birthday Celebrations. Dramatic performances. 
PHILADELPHIA— 
Dec, 21—Christmas Costume Party. 
Jan. 25—Annual Meeting. Election of Officers. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Dinner. 
PLtymMouTH— 


Dec. 13—Recital of A Christmas Carol by Mr. Ian Shepperd. 
Jan. 11—Annual Tiny Tim’s Tea at the Guildhall. 


: 
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PorTsSMOUTH— 
Dec. 7—Readings. 
Jan. 25—Whist Drive. 
Jan. 30—Celebration of Twenty-fifth Birthday. 
Feb. 9—Cripples’ Tea. 
Reppitca— 
Dec. 7—Paper by Mr. Donald Matthews. 
Jan. 4—‘* Dickens up to date,’ by Mr. Arthur Bixby. 
Feb. 1—Dramatic Performance. 


RocHESTER— 
Dec. 8—Dramatic Performance of A Christmas Carol. 
Jan. 18—New Year’s Party. 
Feb. 16—Recital by Mr. F. 8. Johnson. 


Sr. Pancras— 
Dec. 5—Members’ Evening: A Christmas Carol. 
Jan. 16—lLecture on Chesterton, by Mr. Mossman. 
Feb. 13—Young Members’ Evening. 


SHEFFIELD— 

Dec. Whist Drive. 
»,  9-—Ladies’ Night, arranged by Mrs. Bagnall. 

Jan. 12—Whist Drive. 
,, 13—Gentlemen’s Night. 

Feb. 3—Lecture by Prof. B. Ifor Evans: ‘Some Books Dickens 

Read.”’ 

os 4—-Birthday Dinner. 
5, 10—Whist Drive. 


SouTHEND— 
Dec. 6-12——Dramatic Performance: ‘‘ The Golden Dustman.”” 
Jan. 13—Annual Dinner and Dance. 
is 27—Whist Drive. 
Feb. 20—Entertainment at Leigh. 
TEWKESBURY— . 
Dec. 6—Paper by Rev. Canon E. F. Smith, M.A. 
Jan. 10—Members’ Evening. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Celebration. 


Toronto— 
Dec. —Evening with The Chimes. a 
Jan. —Evening with A Tale of Two Cities. 
Feb. —Birthday Party. Tableaux Vivants. 
WINNIPEG— 


Dec. 15—Recital of A Chrisimas Carol, by Mr. Wade. 

Jan. 12—Canadian Night, arranged by Dr. Allison. 

Feb. 7—Birthday Celebration Dinner. 
WoopvILLE— 
Dec. 9—‘‘ Dickens and Happy Christmas,” by Mr. Arthur Bixby. 
Jan. 5—Tiny Tims’ Treat. 4 : 
20-—‘ The Story of my Life,” by characters from Little Dorrit. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Dinner. 
24—Address by Councillor Forman. 
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DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 


BOOKS. 

The London of our Grandfathers, arranged and described by Gordor 
Home (illustrated). 3s. 6d. Homeland Association. 

London: a Comprehensive Survey, in alphabetical order. By 
George H. Cunningham, 21s. J. M. Dent and Son, Ltd. 

Tales of Old Inns (illustrated), 2s. 6d. Trust Houses Ltd. 

Dickens Days in Boston. By Edward F. Payne. Illustrated, $5 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“Taking Tea with Dickens,’ by Isabel Cameron (illustrated). The 
Quiver, September. 

‘* Pickwick and Bath,’ by Charles Wells. Bristol Times and Mirror: 
17th September. 

‘* With Dickens in Switzerland and Italy,’ by W. J. Roffey (illus- 
trated). World Travel, October. 

‘** Pickwick and the Pirates,” by F. Gordon Roe (illustrated). The 
Connoisseur, October. 

‘* Houses and Streets in Dickens,’ by Isabel Cameron (illustrated).) 
The Quiver, October. 

“The Thrill of Dickens,’’ by Major Richard Rigg, O.B.E. Yorkshire: 
Evening News, 6th October. 

‘Dickens and France.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 13th: 
October. 

“With Dickens in Yorkshire,” by T. P. Cooper. Yorkshire Evening 
News, 10th October. 

“The Edwin Drood Case.” Light, 1st October. 

* Adventures with Dickens,’ by Walter T. Spencer (inet 
Graphic, 15th October. 

“Why Charles Dickens is Loved ,” by J. W. T. Ley Co-Partner. 
Magazine (Cardiff Gas Co.), October’ 

“ How Dickens obtained his first knowledge of London,” by Walter 
Dexter. Now Then. 2s. 6d. Published in aid of the Funds of the» 
Boy Scouts’ Association. 

* The Real Serjeant Buzfuz,” by John Austin. '.P.’s and Cassell’s,. 
Ist October. | 

“Servants in Dickens,” by Isabel Cameron (illustrated). The! 
Quiver, November. 

‘Mrs. Trollope and an unpublished letter of Dickens.” The Book-- 
man. November. 

“Where Dickens Dreamed,’’ Manette Street. Foylibra. November. 


DICKENS DAYS IN BOSTON 


Mr. Edward F. Payne, President of the Boston Branch, has written 
a very complete and engaging account of the Dickens Days in Boston, 
which has just been published by the Houghton Mifflin Co., of Boston. 
A copy has reached us just as we go to press, and we hope to ma 
further reference to this book in the next number. 
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Where Dickens lived, 1837-9, and wrote The Pickwick Papers, 
Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, and other works. 
USEUM, and PICTURE GALLERY OPEN DAILY, 


LIBRARY, M 
rr to 1 and 2 to 5 
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BUY SOME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
AT 
THE DICKENS HOUSE 


By kind permission of The Trustees, Members of The Dickens 
Fellowship are invited to attend 


THE SHOPPING WEEKS 
DECEMBER 5th TO 23rd, 1927. 


= 


CALENDARS FOR 1928. 
(Faulkner's) 

(With quotations from Dickens for every 
day in the year). 1/6 each. 

“* David Copperfield.’” 

“* Oliver Twist.’”’ 

‘“* The George Inn, Southwark."’ 

“St. Paul’s from the Old General Post 
Office.’’ 

‘* A Fresh Start ’’ (Coaching Scene). 


PLAYING CARDS (Pneumatic). 


‘“ Mr. Micawber.’’ 3/3 per pack. 


POST CARDS. 


‘* The Dickens House,’’ Exterior, 2d. 

‘“*The Dickens House,’’ Interior, six 
Photographs in a packet, 1/-. 

‘““The Pickwick Papers,’’ (Series No. 
6012.) Six scenes, 9d. 

Scenes from Dickens— 

“* Mr. Micawber makes Punch,’’ 

“*Mr. Pickwick Slides.’’ 

‘* Bob Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner.’’ 

‘* Trotty Veck and his daughter, Meg.”’ 

“* Mr. Peggotty and Little Em’ly.”’ 

‘* Oliver Twist asks for more.’’ 

(Series 9852.) The set, 9d. 
““Characters from Dickens,’? by KYD. 
Set of six, 9d. 

Series No, 540.—Mr. Weller, Mr. 
Micawber, Buzfuz, Uriah Heep, Mr. 
Pickwick, The Marchioness. 

Series No, 541,—The Artful Dodger, 
Mr. Stiggins, Bumble, Sarah Gamp, 
Sam Weller, Quilp. 


acide, Mr. Pickwick, 11 ins. high, 
Bust of Dickens, 7} ins. high, 2/6. 


PICTURES. 


““David Copperfield on his Way to 
School,’’ by J. Matania, 20} ins. x 

149 ins. 4/-. 
Pictures from Pickwick, by Cecil 
Aldin, 14 ins, x11} ins., 2/6 each. 
1. Mr. Stiggins’s Drive with Tony 


Weller. 
2. Sam Weller and The 
Housemaid. 


3. Mr. Winkle Partridge Shooting. 


Pretty 


There will be a large variety of interesting Dickens items on 
sale at the usual retail prices: the whole of the profits benefit 
The Dickens House Funds. 

4 If you cannot call, send your order by post, when an 
alternative choice should be given in case present stock is 
exhausted. This particularly applies to Brassware. 

§ Here is a selection from the varied assortment. 


4. Mr. Pickwick and the Lady in 
Yellow Curlpapers. 
Sam Weller and Mr. Smauker. 
Rook-Shooting at Dingley Dell. 
Chasing the Runaways. 
Mr. Tupman run to earth. 
Sam meets his Mother-in-law for 
the first time. 
10. Bardell v. Pickwick. 
11. Sam meets his long-lost parent. 
12. The start from the Bull at Ro- 
chester. 
13. Skating at Dingley Dell. 
14. Mr. Weller chastises Stiggins. 
15. The Pickwick Club. 
16. To Dingley Dell by the Muggleton 
Coach. 
17. The Two Wellers at the Blue Boar. 


CMI MH 


Coaching Scenes from Dickens, by 
Ludovici (18 ins.x14 ins.), 3/- 
each, 

1. The Pickwickians leave the Golden 
Cross. 

2. The Pickwickians arrive at Eat- 

answill, 

3. The Election at Eatanswill. 

4. The Pickwickians start for Ro- 

chester. 

5. The Pickwickians arrive at Muggle- 
ton, 

6. On the road to Dingley Dell. 

7. Nicholas Nickleby’s departure for 
Dotheboys Hall. 

8. On the road to Dotheboys Hall. 

9. David Copperfield arrives in 
London, 

10. David Copperfield on his way to 

school. 

11. David Copperfield bids farewell to 

the Micawber family. 

12. David’s first sight of London. 

13. Mr. Pecksniff leaves for London. 

14. Mr. Pecksniff returns from London. 

15. Tom Pinch seeks his fortune, 

16. Pip and Estella. 


Etchings of The Dickens House, 
signed by The Artist, Leon Verdier, 5/- 


Portrait Engravings of Dickens— 
1. Aged 27, by D. Maclise, R.A. 
2. Aged 56, by J. C. Armytage. 

1/6 each, or 2/6;pair 
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DICKENS BRASSWARE. 


| = | eS 


Character. | Character. 
| Tom Pinch, 
; : Pecksniff, 
Pickwick, | Mrs. Gamp, 
; Fat Boy, Portrait of Artful Dodger, 
Article. Sam Weller, | Dickens. Pickwick, 
Tony Weller, Bumble, Bill Sikes, 
Mrs. Bardell and Micawber, 
Perker. i Trotty Veck and 


Martin Chuzzlewit. 


Doasting Forks ... .. «+. 4/- and 5/6 | 6/6 4/6 
SELIG fen.) ote) Sevan ine 6/- | 
BeAGH Trays (‘gv -.-. oes +: | 3/-, 3/9, 5/6 3/- 
Paper Weights ... ...  .-+ 5/6 3/6 
etter RACKS © .2-. sox see | 3/6 
SOLKSCTOWS, 00, vis tae ae 3/6 | 
Bottle Openers ee 3/6 | | 
Caddy Spoons... ...  « 2/9 and 3/- | | 
Paper Knife ge rehire | 2/6 
Pocket Paper Knife ... ... 1/8 
Serviette Ring ... ... « | 4/6 
HEMOOKELS sco. een) sels. “ase 4/6 2/6, 3/6, 5/6 
Pipe Stops (can be used as | 
SSAA ne Gee eee 1/9 | 
Pokers ...  .« 3,6 | 


Miniature Warming Pans, | 
5 ins. diameter (can be | 
used as ash trays) awe | 8/6 

Split Book Markers and Paper | 
Knife combined Se 2/6 | 


2) 


BOOK MARKERS. 
Ribbon with Brass Ends, with Characters S8e a st mae PEACH 
BOOK RESTS. 
Dickens seated in Chair... Sa cn eee are one wre, pair 
“« Winkle’s First Shot ”’ ose x te 98 ee bes 3 
“Mr. Bumble degraded ”’ ase poe baie veh mae a iy 
‘« Fagin and Oliver Twist ”’ ane Pa aie ten sata at + 
“Mr. Pickwick addressesthe Club ”’ Des eee Ste Sas ret os 
“ Oliver Twist at Mrs. Maylie’s door ’’... ae ate as alt Fs 
LETTER RACK. 
‘“Winkle’s First Shot ’’ ... aoe Ho See rs Re v= each 
Dickens seated in chair aes iat re ray ame a Xo He 
NUT-CRACKERS. 
_ Fagin and Bill Sikes hiss ono Or one ae DOP .. pair 
Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell ... siete mae aoe sat a 


BOOKS. 
Any Dickens Book procured to order. In addition to the 
list of Selected Books on pages 55-56 of this issue, the following 
can be supplied. 


Popular Edition of Dickens’s Works (Chapman and Hall), 2/6 volume. 
Universal Edition of Dickens’s Works (Chapman and Hall), 6/- volume. 
Books Within Book Series (Nelson). Cloth, 1/-- 
1. The Wellers. 
2. Travelling Companions. 
3. Dotheboys Hall. 
Four Dainty Dickens Booklets (Palmer), 1/6 each. 
1. The Seven Poor Travellers (Ihe Story of Richard Doubledick). 
2. A Christmas Tree and What Christmas is as we grow older. 
3. A Child’s Dream of a Star and the Holly Tree. 
4, Holiday Romance. ; 
A Christmas Carol (Tuck). Illustrated by Harold Copping. 5/-. 
A Christmas Carol (Palmer). Facsimile of First Edition, 6/-. ; 
Dickens Dream Children. Mary Angela Dickens. Tilustrated by Harold Copping 
Tuck). 3/6. J 
vores of piven from Dickens. Mary Angela Dickens. Illustrated by Harold 
Copping (Tuck). 3/6. ; t 
Character Sketches from Dickens (fuck), by Harold Copping. Two Copies only’, 
signed by Mrs. Perugini, the late B. W. Matz and the artist. Edition de Luxe. 


guineas. 
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DICKENS’S CANTERBURY 


“THE VENERABLE CATHEDRAL TOWERS 
AND THE OLD JAGKDAWS AND: ROOKS 


THE OLD SIGNS, TE 


* 
i. 


COURT-YARD 


DING IN A 


GRAVE BUTL: 


© y 


Oxford University Press. When we look at the shelves 

which contains our most precious books we cannot help being 

aware that almost every other one bears the Oxford imprint.’’ 
From a leading literary journal 


ee ee SS ES ee 
, : ; k 
“« There are publishers and publishers, but there is only one 


THE OXFORD 
INDIA-~ PAPER 
DICKENS 


The most worthy edition 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House 
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hen Dickens lived— 


the discomfort and sufferings of little children 
provided ample scope for his facile pen. 

It was fifteen years after his death that there came 
into being a great work which would surely have 
earned the Novelist’s whole-hearted admiration—the 
safeguarding of child-life by the formation of The 
National Society for the Prevention of 


CRUELTY to CHILDREN 


Thus is this forty-two-year-old 


Prrrereerrer irri tiretr itt rt tt irri 


Pererrritriie) 


So immense are its achievements 
that the mind can hardly grasp 
the full value of the Society to the 
community. For instance, 1000 
CRIPPLES have been cured in 
six years. In one year nearly 
4000 PEOPLE came voluntarily 
for help. Over 34 MILLION 
little ones have been benefited 
since the Society was founded. 


organisation —_ eliminating the 
unfit and helping to found a 
healthy, virile race. The work 
is maintained solely by voluntary 
gifts of the sympathetic public, 
and it is earnestly asked that 
those who appreciate its work 
come to its aid in the vital work 
which is being done. 


eccsccccveccccccccccsconsasesocscsccncacevcccccooesccoocere: 


Donations and gifts of worn clothing to help this national work will 


be gratefully veceived by WILLIAM 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory 


j. ELLIOTT, Director, The 


House, Leicester Square, W.C.2 
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The Dickens Fellowship. 


* FOUNDED OCT. 6th, 1902. 


Lite Presidents: 
Sir HENRY F. DICKENS K.C. 
Mrs. KATE PERUGINI. 


President, 1927-29. 
COL. anp ALD. SIR CHARLES C. WAKEFIELD, Bt., C.B.E. 


Past Presidents : 
Percy FirzGkRaLp, M.A., ¥F.S.A. B. W. Marz. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. GILBERT K, CHESTERTON. 

Sir Luke FILDEs, R.A. Sir FREDERICK MACMILLAN. 

J. CUMING WALTERS, M.A. Sir WaLTER LAWRENCE, BT., G.C.1.E., G.C.V.0., C.3, 
W. Perr RIpGE. Sir ERNEST WILD, K.c, 


Vice-Presidents : 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL oF ROSEBERY, K.@G. 
The Viscount Burnham, ¢C.H., LL.D. 


Lady Dickens. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Sir Arthur Pinero. 
Mrs. R. C. Shuckburgh. John C. Eckel (Philadelphia) Edwin Pugh. 

(Miss Olive Dickens) John Galsworthy. Sir Alfred Robbins. 
Mrs. A. Waley. Robert Hichens. M. H. Spielmann. 

(Miss Elaine Dickens) W. W. Jacobs. A.E.S. Smythe (Toronto). 
Miss Mary Angela Dickens. Coulson Kernahan. J. C. Squire. 
Dame Ellen Terry. J. W. T. Ley. Sir George Sutton, Bt. 
Mrs. A. K. Newcomer (N.Y.) W. J. Locke. . Horace Annesley Vachell. 
Sir J. M. Barrie, Bt. EK. V. Lucas. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Francesco Berger. Sir J. Martin-Harvey. Russell Wakefield. 
Sir James Bruton. William Miles. H. G. Wells. 
A. S. Comyns Carr, K.c. Arthur Morrison. Bransby Williams. 
W. L. Courtney, LL.D. Rt. Hon, Sir Gilbert Parker, H. Saxe Wyndham. 
Ridgwell Cullum. Bt. 


Gxecutive Committee : 

Mrs. A. W. Edwards, Mrs. Philpott, Miss W. Matz, Miss Ruth Whittakey 
Messrs. J. D. Billington, W. Dexter, A. W. Edwards, W. J. Fisher, W. Laurence Gad 
W. H. Halls, F. S. Johnson, W. H. Lowry, W. Miller, W. J. Roffey, S. J. Ru 
F. J. Staff, W. B. Warren, Major-General H. S. Neville White, ¢.B., M.Vv.0. 

THE Councit.—The Council comprises nine members of the Executiv 
Committee and the Hon, Secretary of each branch in addition. 


Won. Secretary: Won. Treasurer : 
A. W. Epwarps. W. J. FISHER. 


Won. Editor of “The Dickensian: WALTER DEXTER. 


Tue Dickens FELLOWSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL. 


In London, the Headquarters arranges an attractive programme ¢ 
Lectures, Recitals, Exhibitions and Dinners during the winter month! 
and Pilgrimages to places connected with Dickens during the summe 

The subscription for Fellows attached to Headquarters is half- 
guinea per annum, including The Dickensian post free; for seco 
and subsequent members of the same family living in the same hou 
the Annual Subscription is seven shillings and sixpence, but does n 
include a copy of the magazine. Life Subscription: Five guineas. 

Branches fix their own subscriptions. A List of Branches is print 
on page 3 of the cover. 


An application form for Membership will be found overleaf. 


Peadguarters : 
THE DICKENS HOUSE 
48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone. Museum 9363 . 


Wright's 


: 
6 Loop 
“St. Bernard” 


Radiator 


WericHt’s -ST- VINCENT” & 
“ST. BernarD” RADIATORS 


are ideally suitable for heating Hotel Corridors, 
Lounges, Entrance Halls, etc., where labour- 
saving and real economy are the first considera- 
tion. The gas supply is automatically governed 
by the radiator itself, and each unit is indepen- 
dent, so that any number of these can be lighted 
or turned off as conditions indicate. Otherwise 
no attention whatever is required in use. The 
“St, Bernard ’’ (shewn above) has a luminous 
front which adds greatly to its appearance when 
lighted up. The ‘‘ St. Vincent ’* Radiator has 
the ‘ Regulo’’ automatic heat-controller, which 
cuts down the gas when the temperature of the 
loops reaches a pre-determined point, maintain- 
ing it at that heat thereafter. 


John Wright & Co. 


ESSEX WKS . ASTON . BIRMINGHAM 
(Radiation Ltd., Proprietors) 


Also makers of the ‘ Classic Injector- 
Ventilating gas grates, and the Regulo- 
controlled ‘Eureka New World’ Gas Cookers 
and Ranges. 


(Kindly mention “ The Dickensian’? when replying to advertisers.) 


S. 0). Captain Sir BEACHCROFT TOWSE, 


K.C.V.O., 


" Chairman of a ‘National cae se Bs Blind | 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 


sends the following personal Christal 
Message to all with Eyesight— 
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Address: Capt. Sir BEACHCROFT TOWSE, 
V.C., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


(Kindly mention “‘ The Dickensian’? when replying to advertisers.) 


To Dickens Lovers | 
A Charming Christmas Present 


DoE HOLLY-EREE 


And other Christmas Stories 


. BY 
: CHARLES DICKENS 
Copiously illustrated by 
ERNEST H. SHEPARD 


Wit its 31 full-page illustrations 
on Art paper in full colour and 
Sepia, this volume is a beautiful 
production, which every Dickens 
lover will delight to possess. 
Mr. Shepard has been most 
“successful in conveying the 
‘atmosphere’ so essential in 
| any Dickensian subject, and his 
portrayal of the characters in 
these Stories is both charming 
and artistic. 5s. net. 


| London: PARTRIDGE 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7620. ESTABLISHED 1816. 

2» BOOKSHOP 

ONES & EVANS’ cimiten 
TWO BARGAINS FOR DICKENS LOVERS 


HE DICKENS CIRCLE (Numerous Illustrations) by J. Wale lEy 
. 9/- published at 21/- 
DICKENS’S SPEECHES. 1/- published at 3/6 


77 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.4 


BOOKS 


New and Second Hand Dickensiana 


Please state wants. Enquiries made for any book free of charge. 
New books on any subject supplied. All communications receive 
prompt attention 


| 7 Dowton Avenue, 
EL. H. DAVIS, LONDON, S.W.2 
*Phone STREATHAM 5885 


(Kindly mention ‘ The Dickensian ?? when replying to advertisers. } 


WALTER T.SPENCER 


27 New Oxford Street, 
Established 1884. London, W.C.!1 


Has by far the largest stock of 

FIRST EDITIONS of the WORKS of CHARLES 
DICKENS offered for sale in the World. 

Including Presentation Copies, Manuscripts, Hundred: 

of his Autograph Letters, many Personal Relics and : 

number of Pieces of Furniture from Gads Hill, et 


A Banker’s Cheque wholly filled in and signed by hi 
sent post free on receipt of £1-10-0. 


THE BARNET AND 
DISTRICT COURTER 


Circulating throughout Barnet, Finchley, North 
and North-West London, and many other places 
of interest mentioned in DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Historical Notes dealing with men and affairs. 
Local News, Pictures, Articles on DICKENS, etc. 


OBTAINABLE AT NEWSAGENTS. 


Published Monthly, 2d. net. Yearly Subscription 3/- 
including postage. 


Published hy A. W. MORGAN, at Fleet Works, 
Plantagenet Road, NEW BARNET, Herts. | 


(Kindly mention ‘* The Dickensian’ when replying to advertisers.) 
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DICKENSIAN TABARD PLAYERS.— 
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“Hon. nat A. Ww. EDWARDS. 
Telephone—Museum 9363, 


ENGLAND—continued, 
WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT .—Miss H. G. 
CHANDLER, ‘! Daleais,”’ Woodville, near 
Burton-on-Trent, 3 3 
SCOTLAND. . 
EDINBURGH,—Mrs. PEARSON, CALLUM, 


Roseburn Cliff, Murrayfield, 
WALES, 


' BARRY.—D. Cuaries Jones, Holton Road. . 


‘AUSTRALIA, 


BRISBANE .—Mrs. Kincarp, 28 William Street, 
Kangaroo Point. 


|. MELBOURNE —W. G, SOUTHWELL, 6 -High 


Street, Northcote. 


_ SYDNEY  (N.S.W.).—Mrs. Braven, 15 ‘Bligh 


- Street. 
~NEW ZEALAND 


| AUCKLAND.—Rev. A, B. Cuarrett, 972 Grats 
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AFRICA. 


| GOLD COAST .—A. W. E, -Appran, St. Nicholas 


Gangniiae School, Cape Coast, Gold Coast, 


CANADA, 


EDMONTON.—R. W. CooreR, 
Street. 


11515 94th 


ot MONTREAL. -—]. Bruce JorvAN, 56 Columbia “3 


Avenue, Westmount. 


NANAIMO (B.C.).—Mrs. T. SPENCER, $25 
; Newcastle ese. 
TORONTO.—Miss Cora Lee Hunt, 347 


. Ossington Avenue. 
VANCOUVER (B.C.).—Mrs, G. W. Epwarps, 
| 1442 Haro Aba 
WINNIPEG.—C. W. Yovett, 461 Balmoral St. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


i BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Haxcovrs Lee, 39 Wall 
ry BOSTON, , Mass.—Mrs. Ac Lincorn Bowles, 


” $24 Washington.Street. 
CHESTER, Pa.—Miss IDA M. Happocx, 15 - 
East 18th Street. 


“CHICAGO, fi.—Mrs. A. G. Huckin, 307 South ©’ 
See Second ‘Avenue, 
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EVERETT, Wash.—Mrs. D, P. PRON 3606 
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NEW -YORK CITY, N N.Y.—Miss Mary Wray, 
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